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Tariff and Trade 


THE NEW AMERICAN SCHEDULE IN RELATION TO 
PACIFIC COMMERCE 
By Henry F. Grapy 


ps considering the influence of our tariff policy upon our 

Pacific trade relations, I deem it advisable to divide the 
discussion into two distinct parts, corresponding to the double 
aspects of the problem. The first part will consist of the direct 
consequences which our tariff policy has had upon these rela- 
tions, and the second part, of the indirect influence which our 
commercial policy toward foreign countries in general is ex- 
erting upon our relations in the Pacific area due to the closely 
interdependent nature of international trade. Many people 
minimize the unfavorable effects of our tariff policy on trade 
in the Pacific area, and even maintain that the great obstacles 
put in the way of European goods have resulted in larger 
expansion of our Pacific trade. What contributes largely to 
this wrong belief is that the bulk of the burden imposed upon 
foreign goods entering this country, especially by the Tariff 
Act of 1922, is being carried by Europe, while other continents 
feel less acutely the severity of our tariff. In looking over the 
figures of our international trade, one is struck by the tre- 
mendous comparative increase of our Pacific trade in the last 
fifteen years. This is a phenomenon not restricted to the Pacific 


The data contained in this paper have been derived from the following official 
sources: (a) Summary of tariff information, 1929, on tariff act of 1922, (b) Legislative 
Nos. 39 and 44, United States Chamber of Commerce (Weekly Review March 24-29 
and April 28-May 3, 1930), (c) Commerce Yearbook—years 1928 and 1929 [First and 
Second Volumes (United States Department of Commerce) ], (d) Statistical Abstract, 
1928 and 1929 (United States Department of Commerce), (e) Foreign Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States, years of 1927 and 1928, (f) Our World Trade in 
1929 (United States Chamber of Commerce), (g) A few numbers of the 1930 Com- 
merce Reports (United States Department of Commerce).—AUTHor’s NOTE. 
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area, but is common to all continents other than Europe. The 
principal causes for this have been: 

First, the great industrialization of the United States, 
which has made it necessary for our country to import increas- 
ing quantities of certain raw materials not produced, or not 
produced in sufficient volume, at home, especially silk, wool, 
hides and skins, rubber, tin, etc.; 

Second, our population growth and the increased standard 
of living, which accompanied our increasing industrialization 
and required heavy imports of tropical and subtropical food- 
stuffs ; 

Third, the two foregoing factors have been accelerated to a 
very high degree by the war, which, during and immediately 
after its close, caused our country to fill a substantial part of 
the functions discharged previously by Europe as a great sup- 
plier of manufactured and semi-manufactured products to all 
other continents. 

These factors have caused far-reaching changes in the 
structure of our international trade and in its distribution by 
continents. Finished manufactures were less than 25% of 
our total exports at the beginning of the century; they were 
practically 50% in 1929. The change in the geographic dis- 
tribution may be discerned from the following table: 


FoREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH EUROPE AND ASIA 
1910-1914 1925-1926 1910-1914 1925-1926 


Imports Exports 
NR reas nimialee 15.8% 34.1% 5.6% 10.9% 
IED -sicsicsmipindciniadsaiil 46.6% 29.1% 62.3% 50.5% 


The contribution of the four principal countries of the 
Pacific area, i.e., Japan, China, Australia and Chile, taken as 
a whole, to our export volume shows an increase from 9.4% 
of our total in 1910-1914 to 17.7% in 1921-1925, while the 
share of the same countries in our total imports increased 
from 5.9% to 11.6% in the same period. Our country and 
Japan, whose industrial activity also experienced great prog- 
ress in the last fifteen years, became two focal points of these 
new streams of exchange in the Pacific. Although these ele- 
ments acted quite independently of our foreign commercial 
policy, our tariff constituted a great obstacle to the rapid read- 
justment of the displacement of our international trade by 
continents after the war. 
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It has been one of the fundamental principles of our tariff- 
making to admit free of duty the most needed raw materials, 
and to protect manufactured products by high duties. Since 
we import from Europe predominantly manufactured prod- 
ucts and from other continents raw materials and certain food- 
stuffs not produced at home, it happened that Europe was 
bound to carry the bulk of the heavy burden of our tariff, 
while other continents carried a comparatively smaller burden. 
Consequently, we find that while our total dutiable imports 
showed an average proportion of nearly 37% in 1928, dutiable 
imports from Europe averaged 64.3% in the same year and 
dutiable imports from Asia only 16.7%. The following table 
may be of interest: 


PERCENTAGE OF UNITED STATES IMPorTs, FREE (1927) 


From European Countries From Pacific Area Countries 
TF RGN eet ee 88.2% 
jee iiicabthelleaienin 18.6% RI signs lactatunciocicuptcrete 68.9% 
Germany ........................ 34.9% Ee ee soe 97.2% 
Czechoslovakia .............. 10.9% RPE Eee oe 95.5% 
Een 6.1% New Zealand ................ 74.1% 
Great Britain! ................ 48.2% PIE cis cisciesiesscasetiaions 49.3% 


These data serve to demonstrate that, as a result of changes 
in the structure of our foreign trade, our tariff policy has, up 
to the present, affected our trade relations in the Pacific area 
proportionately less than those of the Old World. I should 
like, however, to add a few observations in this regard. 

First, both the Tariff Act of 1922 and the bill just passed, 
especially the latter, tend to enlarge the sphere of dutiable 
products and to impose or to increase rates on certain raw 
materials and on many other products which represent neg- 
ligible, if any, competition with our domestic production. 

Second, the low percentage of dutiable imports should not 
obscure the fact that with a more moderate and scientific tariff 
our imports of several items from (and consequently our ex- 
ports to) the Pacific area could be developed to a very large 
extent. These considerations apply especially to Australia and 
China, and, to some extent, Japan. 

Third, our Pacific trade tends to suffer indirectly from the 
obstacles we are putting in the way of the full recovery of 
Europe as a buyer in the world market. 


*It must be borne in mind that the high percentage of free imports from the 
United Kingdom is due in large measure to the importance of British re-exports to 
this country of raw materials originally from the British colonies. 
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JAPAN 


NITED STATES trade with Japan is characterized by 

heavy imports of raw silk, which makes up over 85% of 
our total imports from that country. Raw silk is admitted free 
of duty. Consequently, our exports to that country have been 
to a large extent unaffected by the heavy protection introduced 
by the Act of 1922, and no change is provided for this impor- 
tant item in the new bill. 

Quantitative imports of raw silk from Japan are practically 
four times as large as they were before the war. The enormous 
development of our silk textile industry has been responsible 
for this increase in the same way that the enormous increase 
of the cotton textile industry in Japan is responsible for the 
great increase of the raw cotton exports from this country to 
Japan. Japan is a heavy buyer from the United States of raw 
materials, of automobiles, and machinery. 

The chief products which are imported from Japan into 
this country, and whose importation has been affected by our 
tariffs, are silk tissues (broad silks) and pottery. Together, 
they represent an annual value of nearly $14,000,000. These 
products, as well as practically all manufactured articles im- 
ported from Japan, are of a special kind, not competitive with 
American products, and could be put on the free list without 
affecting the interests of our domestic production. 

Ninety per cent or more of United States imports of china 
and porcelain consist of table and kitchen wares, mostly dec- 
orated china. Germany and Japan are the principal sources 
of supply of imports of decorated china tableware, with Japan 
in recent years slightly in the lead. This article paid an ad 
valorem duty of 55% before 1922. In 1922, rates were pro- 
vided for with an average equivalent ad valorem duty of 
68.6% for the year 1928 as an example. This is a very high 
rate for this kind of merchandise, when we keep in mind the 
non-competitive character of this product and remember that 
practically no chinaware is made in the United States, although 
for more than a generation the manufacturers have been given 
high protection. The development in our country has been 
largely in the direction of the manufacture of earthenware. 
The new bill which has just been enacted provides for an addi- 
tion to the 55% ad valorem duty of “Ten cents per dozen sep- 
arate pieces on all tableware, kitchen ware and utensils.” 


RA asec ioaien i ib cata 


EIA Wes aR cela Rot tera a 
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As to the silk tissues, United States production supplies the 
great bulk of the broad silks required for home consumption. 
I have already indicated the tremendous development of the 
silk industry in this country. Domestic production of broad 
silks rose from 278.6 million square yards in 1921 to 512.8 
million square yards, valued at 485.6 million dollars, in 1927. 
Imports in 1927 were valued at 17.9 million dollars and in 
1928, 16.6 million dollars, i.e., a little over 3.5% of domestic 
production. Imports are restricted to a few special kinds of 
broad silks with peculiar features quite distinct from the home 
product. 

Japan has been, since 1917, the leading source of all im- 
ported broad silks. Japan has supplied from 50% to 60%, 
France around 30%, and China about 6%. Silk in the gray 
makes up approximately 50% of all imported broad silks. 
Japan and China dominate the import trade in all-silk fabrics in 
the gray. Japan furnishes about 85% and China 15% of such 
goods, which consist almost wholly of habutae and pongees. 
Consequently, the principal silk items from Japan and China 
are these special products known as oriental silks. Habutae, 
frequently referred to in the retail trade as “China Silk” was 
formerly the more important, but since 1921 its imports have 
declined to below the pre-war level, due largely to change in 
fashion or to the replacement of habutae by artificial silk 
fabrics. Pongee is a staple in the men’s summer suiting trade, 
and is also important as a material for shirts, handkerchiefs 
and interior decorations. In women’s apparel, the use of 
pongee for dresses, negligees, blouses, etc., fluctuates with the 
fashion. 

The greater part of the imported pongees from Japan are 
12 momme® in weight (equivalent to approximately 10!%4 
square yards per pound). Those from China, known as Shan- 
tungs, Honans, and Ninghais, are, according to grade, heavier 
in weight, rougher, more irregular, and, for equal weights, 
generally lower in price than those from Japan. 

The manufacture in the United States of real pongee with 
both warp and filling of reeled Tussah silk has been negligible 
and very sporadic since 1916. American pongee of the better 
grade is clearly distinguishable from the oriental types, and 
is different in price. The bulk of the so-called pongee made in 
this country is woven only in part, if at all, of reeled Tussah; 


* The momme is a Japanese unit of weight. 
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it is made of spun Tussah and of various combinations con- 
taining two of the following materials: spun Tussah, reeled 
Fujah, and cotton yarns. Such fabrics are regarded as inferior 
for most purposes to both Japanese and Chinese pongees. They 
are made of cheaper raw material, and sell at a lower price 
than real pongees. 

Japanese imported habutae, to the extent of from 70% to 
85% of all habutae imports, is made up of light and medium 
weight cloth (of 2% to 4% and from 434 to 6 momme weight 
respectively), which does not present any direct competition 
with domestic production because of differences in material, 
construction and price. Some indirect competition might have 
been claimed, but indirect competition, of the sort which 
bananas give to apples, should never be taken into considera- 
tion in tariff making. Only the heavier habutae (over 6 
momme) which is a relatively negligible import, competes to 
some extent directly with domestic habutae and low-grade 
radium. 

From these reliable data, derived from official sources’, it 
is clear that the silks imported from the Orient do not compete 
with domestic production, and that if a change were to be 
made, it should have been towards lower rates. The duty on 
these silks was 45% before 1922, and 53% since September, 
1922. The new bill provides for an increase from 55% to 60% 
ad valorem for the “woven fabrics in the piece, not exceeding 
30 inches in width” and 65% on all broad silks “if lacquered- 
figured.” Japan supplies a very small percentage of all-silk 
fabrics, printed or otherwise advanced. The bulk of such silk 
comes from Europe, especially from France. 

Japan also sends to this country brushes, hats and several 
other so-called oriental manufactures. They represent in the 
aggregate, however, comparatively negligible value because of 
the high tariffs. 


CHINA 


"THE trade between the United States and China, although 

proportionately much greater than before the war, more 
especially if we have regard to the volume of Chinese foreign 
trade, does not loom large in the figures of American interna- 
tional trade. China shows the smallest per capita international 
trade in the whole world. 


* Summary of tariff information—1929. 
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According to our statistics, we imported from China in 1929 
goods to a value of 182.7 million dollars (4.1% of our total 
imports) and exported goods to a value of 155.7 million 
dollars. Our imports from China are made up chiefly of the 
following products: Raw silks, which account for from 20% 
to 30% of all Chinese exports to this country, wood oil (tung 
oil), sheep’s wool, raw cotton, bristles, sausage casings, furs 
and skins, tea, carpets and rugs, egg albumen and yolk, as well 
as frozen and dried eggs, antimony, laces and trimmings, hair 
nets, shelled and unshelled peanuts and peanut oil, bean oil, 
straw braid, etc. Over 70% of these are raw materials. The 
bulk of the other products, because of peculiar characteristics, 
do not present any substantial competitive character. The 
greater part of the raw materials like antimony, bristles, raw 
cotton, raw silk, raw skins, sausage casings, etc., enter this 
country free of duty and no change is provided for in the new 
bill just enacted. Tea is free. Fur skins from China are un- 
dressed and therefore enter free of duty. No change is pro- 
vided in the new bill. Wools imported from China are ab- 
solutely non-competitive. They are shotn from “native” sheep, 
i.e., not improved by a cross of merino or “English” blood. 
They present special characteristics such as harshness, relative 
coarseness, and they have a “boardiness” which, with fair elas- 
ticity, contributes towards an enduring pile. United States 
production of these wools is negligible and amounts to a very 
few thousand pounds. China is the principal source of these 
carpet wools, which pay an average equivalent ad valorem 
duty of around 30%. No change is provided for in the new 
bill. Duties on these non-competitive raw materials should be 
removed from our tariff. 

I wish to devote a few words to the vegetable oils im- 
ported from China. China used to send substantial quantities 
of peanut oil to this country to be used in the soap and oleo- 
margarine industry. Imports were free under the 1909 Tariff 
Act and dutiable at 6 cents per gallon under the 1913 Act. 
In 1922, the duty was brought up to 4 cents a pound. While 
under the 1913 Act the duty averaged an equivalent ad 
valorem rate of 4% to 6%, under the 1922 Act the average 
equivalent ad valorem rate ranged from 30% to 40%. This 
high duty has greatly lessened its consumption as a soap oil 
and has decreased domestic consumption from 107 million 
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pounds in 1920 to 13 million pounds in 1927. No change in 
the present duty is provided for in the new bill. 

Similar considerations apply to soya bean oil which is also 
imported from China. The United States has imported con- 
siderable quantities of this oil, chiefly from Manchuria. Both 
under the 1909 and the 1913 Tariff Acts, this product was 
free. The 1922 Act raised the duty to 2% cents a pound, which 
represented an average equivalent ad valorem rate of about 
40%. This enormous rate has practically killed the trade. 
Imports in 1919 were approximately 200 million pounds; in 
1928, they were about one million pounds. Soya bean oil is 
a very desirable soap oil, but the enormous increase in price 
has practically excluded it from this use. It is used as a drying 
oil at present, but is only a partial substitute for linseed oil. 
The new bill provides for a further increase in the duty of 
3% cents a pound, but not less than 45% ad valorem. This 
may lead to the practical discontinuance of its use even as a 
drying oil, just as the 1922 duty led to its discontinuance as a 
soap and food oil. It must be conceded that the growing of 
soya beans has increased rapidly in the United States in recent 
years, but only 25% of the crop is harvested for beans, and 
only about 5% of the beans harvested are crushed for oil. Con- 
sequently, soya bean oil is an unimportant by-product of agri- 
culture in the United States. The beans are grown primarily 
as a forage crop and for introducing nitrogen into the soil. The 
argument, dear to the protectionists, is indirect competition 
with other domestic oils. 

China sends to this country noteworthy quantities of an- 
other vegetable oil known as Chinese nut or tung oil. It is 
obtained from the seeds of an indigenous tree yielding on 
pressing about 40% of oil. The Japanese tung oil is obtained 
from the fruit of a tree similar to the Chinese variety. These 
oils have been gradually replacing linseed oil in waterproof 
varnishes, and represent a highly desirable raw material for 
American industry. Imports and consequently consumption 
have attained a high figure. The oils were dutiable at 25% ad 
valorem under the 1909 Act, and free since 1913. A request for 
a duty of 5.9 cents a pound had been made, but was for- 
tunately not accepted in the new tariff bill. 

In the category of manufactured products, I have already 
discussed the rates on chinaware and silk tissues imported from 
Japan. The discussion applies equally to these products when 
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imported from China. China sends to this country moreover 
a good many other products which are affected by duties. 
Among the more important are eggs and egg products, laces, 
carpets and rugs. 

Eggs and egg products imported from China deserve par- 
ticular consideration. 

Shell eggs: The United States produced nearly 2.2 billion 
shell eggs in 1927, as against 1.6 billion in 1919. During the 
last nine years, domestic production has shown an average 
increase of 50 million eggs every year. Total imports amounted 
to 36 million eggs in 1921, and 3.6 million in 1928, or about 
a tenth of the 1921 imports. Imports are at present 0.15% of 
domestic production. China is the principal source of shell 
eggs. The bulk of shell egg receipts from China consists of 
duck eggs preserved in clay, salt, etc., brought in for the use 
of Chinese living in the United States and represent, therefore, 
quite a non-competitive item. The Tariff Act of 1922 was 
responsible for the great reduction of such imports. Under the 
Act of 1913, shell eggs were free. The Act of 1922 introduced 
a duty of 8 cents per dozen, which means an average equivalent 
ad valorem of 25% to 30%. The new tariff bill provides for 
an increase in the duty to 10 cents a dozen. This will undoubt- 
edly kill entirely imports of shell eggs. 

Whole eggs frozen or otherwise preserved: Domestic pro- 
duction of frozen eggs rose from 46 million pounds in 1921 to 
129 million pounds in 1927. Imports were nine million pounds 
in 1921, and only a little over five million pounds in 1928. The 
1913 rate of duty was two cents a pound, which was increased 
to six cents a pound by the Act of 1922. The new bill increases 
the duty to 11 cents a pound. 

Egg yolks, frozen or otherwise preserved: Imports of pre- 
served egg yolks were 10.8 million pounds in 1921, and only 
6.6 million pounds in 1928. They pay six cents a pound at 
present, and in the new bill, fall under the increase to 11 cents 
to which I have already referred. 

Dried eggs: China is the only country which produces 
dried eggs in important quantities. With the exception of the 
year 1927, there has never been since 1918 commercial pro- 
duction of dried egg products in the United States.* The im- 
ports of dried egg products have been decreasing since 1921. 


*See summary of tariff information, 1929—page 1078. 
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Dried egg yolks are strongly demanded for use in prepared 
flours and “mixes;” dried albumen is required by American 
confectioners and makers of baking powders, whipping 
powders, and meringue powders. Dried whole eggs were 
dutiable at 10 cents a pound under the 1913 Act and at 18 cents 
under the 1922 Act. They were put at 36 cents a pound in the 
new bill by the Senate, but reduced again to 18 cents by the 
Conference.* Dried yolks were dutiable likewise at 10 and 18 
cents a pound respectively in the 1913 and 1922 Acts. An in- 
crease to 30 cents a pound had been provided for in the new 
bill as passed by the Senate, but fortunately put back to 18 
cents by the Conference. The dried albumen rate was three 
cents a pound in 1913, 18 cents under the 1922 Act, and main- 
tained at 18 cents a pound by the Conference. The table on 
the following page may be of interest. 

I think this table is an interesting document showing how 
tariff makers are killing international trade by boosting prices 
to consumers of special products which represent negligible or 
no competition with domestic production. 

Laces: The United States has developed a large produc- 
tion of machine-made laces. We do not, however, produce 
hand-made laces. Hand-made laces have special character- 
istics and are quite different from machine-made laces. The 
domestic consumption of hand-made laces is a small fraction 
of the total consumption of laces. They are imported mostly 
from China, chiefly from the Shanghai district, where some 
hundred thousand Chinese girls are employed in this work 
for the export trade. Lace making is one of the few avenues 
open to the Chinese woman to earn money. For thousands 
of years their hands have been accustomed to sewing and em- 
broidery, and are easily adapted to lace making. It might be 
expected that such non-competitive products would be on the 
free list or assessed at a very low rate. They are taxed, on the 
contrary, at 90% ad valorem. Imports of hand-made laces, 
largely cotton, were 2.6 million dollars in 1923, and only 
$806,000 in 1928. Not only has this high duty been maintained 
in the new bill as passed, but in addition, a duty of “one half 
cent per yard for each one half inch or fraction thereof shall 
be paid on laces three inches or less in width and on laces 
suitable for conversion into laces three inches or less in width.” 


* The Conference is the joint Committee of the House and Senate which adjusts 
the differences in the bills of each body before submission to the President for his 
signature. 
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Carpets and rugs: Carpets and rugs from China as well 
as similar oriental carpets from Persia and Turkey are of the 
luxury type made by hand. They are non-competitive with the 
carpets or rugs made on a power-driven loom. The hand in- 
dustry as a whole confines its operation to the production of 
the finest qualities of rugs, but has managed to survive, al- 
though on a limited scale. Oriental rugs are produced in the 
home and with primitive appliances. Imports amounted to 
approximately $18,000,000 annually during the last few years. 
China contributed about 25%. The 1922 rate of 55% ad 
valorem is higher than that existing before that time; the 
equivalent specific rate for 1928 was $4.50 per square yard. 
The new bill provides for a specific rate of 50 cents per square 
foot, but not less than 45% ad valorem. 

Similar illustrations could be made with several other 
Chinese products, such as straw braids, peanuts, etc., but I 
have not the space to do so here. 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRALIA, although counting only a little over six 

million inhabitants, is a very good customer of the United 
States. Australia bought from us five times as much as we 
bought from her in 1929 (31.9 as against 150.1 million 
dollars). The Dominion takes from us tobacco, lumber, 
mineral oils, and practically every kind of manufactured prod- 
uct, chiefly motor cars and machinery. We buy very little 
from Australia, because we have surpluses of several of the 
principal commodities entering the Australian export trade, 
especially wheat. The principal items which we buy from 
Australia are wools and rabbit skins. These products con- 
stitute over 50%, sometimes more than 60%, of our total 
imports from this dominion. Rabbit skins are free; some other 
products are also free. Wools are, however, subject to a high 
duty. Australia is a high protection country and has little 
justification for objecting to the protective leanings of other 
countries. She is, however, exceptionally justified in protest- 
ing our policy. 

Wool is the mainstay of Australian exports, and looms 
large in the well-being of the dominion. Australia is, there- 
fore, extremely sensitive to the duty rates on her wools. Aus- 
tralians point out that imports of American motor cars into the 
dominion have jumped from 1.1 to 9.9 million dollars in the 
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last ten years, while American imports of Australian wools 
have fallen considerably owing to the influence of the high 
duty. Practically all improved wools are used in the manu- 
facture of textiles for wearing apparel, in upholstery fabrics, 
for blankets or fine felts. The price of wool, therefore, enters 
directly into the cost of production of these textiles. Protection 
is bound to handicap the competitive capacity of our woolen 
industry. Pyramided protection increases prices to consumers 
and ultimately results in a decrease in demand. Australia has 
great natural advantages in raising wool. She has finer qualities 
of wools, higher clean yield of fleeces, smaller investments in 
land per head of sheep, and virtually no expense for feed. 

With the development of our wool textile industry, imports 
of improved wools rose from 161 million pounds (average 
1891-1900) to 318 million pounds (average 1911-1920). Our 
production of raw wool remained stationary in this period and 
the increased imports were due to larger domestic consump- 
tion. Improved wools were on the free list under the Act of 
1913. Our wool growers, 6.8% of the farmers, obtained a 
high duty on all improved wools through the Emergency 
Tariff Act of 1921. The rate was adjusted still higher in 
1922. Under that rate improved wools, both combing and 
clothing, have paid a duty of 31 cents a pound. This has meant 
an average equivalent ad valorem duty of over 50%. Our total 
imports of improved wools (including mohair) were 348 
million pounds in 1919, 221 million pounds in 1920, and 89.9 
million pounds in 1928. United States production rose from 
263.7 million pounds in 1922 to 347.6 million pounds in 1928. 
It has been calculated that the wool growers have been getting 
an average annual benefit from this tariff of 43 million 
dollars.° This benefit means a burden to the American woolen 
industry and to the consumers. This burden is estimated at 
115 to 125 million dollars. The Carded Woolen Manufactures 
Association of Boston sent (April 15, 1929) an appeal to 
President Hoover containing the following: 


Several influences combine to cause the depression which has 
prevailed in the wool manufacturing industry for the last seven years, 
during which the mills have run little more than 50% of capacity. 
Chief among these causes, however, is the tariff situation. The funda- 


*Study on Tariff on Wool—by David J. Lewis, former member of the United 
States Tariff Commission. Published by W. T. Rawleigh, Freeport, Illinois. 
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mental object of this tariff consists in placing a uniform duty of 31 
cents per pound on wools varying widely in value per pound. The 
unavoidable result of the partial or complete embargo on the lower 
priced wools is to compel American manufacturers to substitute 
shoddy, waste and cotton for the wool not produced in this country 
and which cannot be imported because of the 31-cent prohibitory 
duties. 


The new bill just passed provides for the following rates: 
wools not specially provided for, not finer than 44’s, 29 cents 
a pound in the grease or washed; 32 cents a pound if scoured; 
wools not specially provided for, washed, 34 cents a pound 
of clean content, as against the 1922 duty of 31 cents; the 
same wool on the skin, 29 cents a pound of clean content; 
sorted or matchings, not scoured, 32 cents a pound of clean 
content. 


OTHER PACIFIC LANDS 


AS’ to New Zealand, our imports are not very large. They 

average between 10 to 20 million dollars according to the 
New Zealand statistics; non-dutiable hides and skins account 
for the greater part. We import fair quantities of improved 
wools, as well as butter, which is taxed at the rate of 12 cents 
a pound, or at an average equivalent ad valorem rate of 35%. 
Total imports of butter have fallen off practically 60% in the 
last few years, and now make up less than 1% of domestic 
production, which rose from around 1.5 billion pounds in 
1920 to over 2 billion pounds in 1927. The new bill provides 
for an increase of the butter duty to 14 cents a pound. 

Nothing is to be said about the Philippine Islands and 
Hawaii, whose products enter our country free of duty. The 
new bill might be of indirect benefit to the trade with these 
Islands, especially with the Philippines, because of the higher 
duty on sugar. Such a benefit, however, we will pay for dearly, 
both as consumers and as exporters to Cuba. 

Practically all our imports from Chile are free of duty and 
unaffected by the new bill. Nitrates, copper and other minerals 
account for the great bulk of our imports. Our trade relations 
with other Pacific area countries are of minor importance or 
are restricted to raw materials which are on the free list. 
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PACIFIC INTERDEPENDENCE 


HAT I have said has been in regard to the direct in- 

fluences of our tariff on Pacific area trade. We cannot 
ignore, however, the interdependent character of international 
trade. The streams of exchange between the various nations 
cannot be divided and classified by geographical areas. Trade 
circulates through many channels and spreads all over the 
world as a great chain of interrelated economic activities. By 
promoting trade in the Pacific basin, we promote trade in 
Europe and other continents and vice versa. 

We have seen how the enormous development of American 
industries during the war and the post war years has resulted 
in a tremendous development of the Pacific area countries and 
has exerted a beneficial influence upon the recovery of Europe. 
A new situation is, however, arising in our foreign trade rela- 
tions. A good many factors responsible for our economic ad- 
vance in the last ten years are tending to show decreased force. 
Our international trade, however, shows a few bright spots as 
regards the future. Europe still buys 60% of all goods en- 
tering total world imports. The buying capacity of the old 
continent in the world markets has an important bearing on 
the future export possibilities of our country, as Europe ab- 
sorbs practically 90% of all raw materials and foodstuffs 
entering international trade. The United States has a vested 
interest in helping Europe again fill a more important role in 
the development of world exchange. 

Herbert Hoover, when Secretary of Commerce, said: 
“Still more does advancing prosperity of Europe tend to 
strengthen our trade with non-European countries. As Europe 
becomes more able to take the products of Latin America, the 
Far East and Africa, etc., these regions become more able to 
buy manufactured goods both from us and from our competi- 
tors.” The figures for the last few years point clearly to the 
increasing importance of Europe as a buyer in the world mar- 
ket. The following tables may be of interest: 


PARTICIPATION IN WORLD TRADE 


1923 1928 
ETE a eee 54.2% §7.3% 
North America .................- 20.1% 17.3% 


We must keep in mind these data in regard to the share 
of Europe in export both from Asia and Australia. 
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PERCENTAGE OF 1927 EXPORTS FROM ASIA AND AUSTRALIA 
Absorbed by: 


| From Asia From Australia 
eR eT On 29.9% 71.1% 
. North and South America.. 27.0% 13.3% 


I repeat, international trade flows in many directions and 
i circulates through many channels. Consequently, every ob- 
stacle we put in the way of other nations’ exports ultimately 

affects our own. By affecting the export interests of Europe, 
we affect our export interest in the Pacific area and the other 
continents of the globe. The conclusions I wish to draw are: 

First, that our tariff policy as reflected especially in the 
Tariff Act of 1922 and in the bill just enacted is bound to affect 
directly, to a notable extent, our trade relations in the Pacific 
area, although, because of the structure of our international 
trade and the principles of our tariff making, the effects will 
be less than on our commercial relations with Europe. 

Second, that considering the character of our imports from 
the Pacific area, made up to a large extent of raw materials or 
special products having negligible competitive character, a 
more moderate and scientific tariff could improve consider- 
ably our foreign trade relations in this area without affecting 
adversely our domestic production. 

Third, that our Pacific commercial relations would receive 
new impetus from a recovery of European purchasing power 
which is hampered in no small degree by the predominating 
protective tendencies all over the world. The trend of our com- 
mercial policy is bound to influence adversely the policy of 
other countries. This tends to hamper a greater division of 
labor, a greater purchasing power, and greater prosperity 
throughout the world. 

America as a creditor country, having a great surplus of 
agricultural and manufactured products for export, has a defi- 
nite interest in economic liberalism and in leading all the 
countries of the world toward a new goal of international eco- 
nomic codperation. I believe the time has come when we will 
gain much more by gradually reducing our tariffs than by 

raising them and encouraging other countries to do the same. 


Canadian Affairs Affecting 
the Pacific 


By H. F. Ancus 


ANADAY’S interests in the Pacific Area fall into four main 

groups of unequal importance: relations with the United 
States; relations with the Far East; relations with Australia 
and New Zealand; and relations with the states of Central and 
South America. In addition Canada’s trade through the 
Panama Canal, and her trade with India may be thought of as 
“rece. 

Of Canada’s external affairs her relations with the United 
States are the most important, but only a small fraction of these 
relations directly concerns the Pacific Area. The big outstand- 
ing issues have to do with tariffs, fisheries, alcohol, and water. 
Two other important questions which have not however been 
of dominant interest during the last few months concern 
migration and the use of the radio. 

The American tariff which has been slowly evolved at 
Washington has forced a revision of the whole Canadian tariff 
policy which is bound to have a profound effect on Canadian 
international relations in the Pacific Area and elsewhere. For 
months Canadians have followed the debates at Washington 
in the hope that the American policy might be definitely settled 
before the Canadian budget had to be introduced. Finally the 
government had to produce its own tariff proposals before the 
American legislation was completed. These proposals are now 
before the country. They will doubtless be law before this 
article is published, but the election which has been arranged 
for July or August will decide whether the new policy is to be 
maintained or modified. 

In broad outline the alterations proposed in the Canadian 
tariff aim at establishing freer trade conditions with all coun- 
tries disposed to trade freely with us or, substantially, with all 
countries except the United States. This policy is based on two 
arguments: that retaliation, or an intimation that there will be 
retaliation, may exercise a moderating influence on American 


This Report is the third of this year’s series of national surveys of events around 
the Pacific_—Epriror’s Nore. 
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policy; and that it is sound business strategy to strengthen the 
purchasing power of our customers by buying from them. 
Neither argument is free from objection, but the objections 
which a free trader might make cannot well be advanced by an 
opposition party which is committed to higher protection, not 
merely against the United States, but against everyone. 

In detail, the first half of the government’s policy is to be 
carried out by countervailing duties which are to apply auto- 
matically, without further legislation, to imports from coun- 
tries which tax our exports heavily. The second half of the 
policy takes the form of lowering the existing duties against 
British goods and in some cases against goods from countries 
which enjoy the benefit of our intermediate tariff. Thus the 
legislature has itself carried out the task of returning good 
for good, while the less congenial task of returning evil for 
evil has been left as a matter of automatic application. 

The government’s policy makes a very strong appeal to the 
electorate. It pleases the producers of primary products for 
export by lowering the duties on much which they consume. It 
gratifies imperial sentiment which is a very real force when no 
commercial sacrifices are involved. It gives expression to a 
feeling of resentment against the United States, which is a real 
force, too, and one which can prevail even over material 
interest. As against a protectionist opposition the government’s 
policy is peculiarly strong because it offers itself as a sensible 
middle course half way between the extremes of free trade and 
high protection. 

If our tariff troubles display a conflict of interest between 
Canada and the United States our fishery problems can only 
be dealt with effectively if cordial codperation exists. Both 
countries wish to conserve their fisheries and even to restore 
those which are depleted. Neither can accomplish much by 
imposing restrictions on its own nationals or in its own waters 
so long as the other may nullify its action by extending its 
operations. Two treaties are before the House of Commons for 
ratification. One completes the Halibut Treaty of 1923 and 
establishes an annual closed season of fifteen weeks. The other 
aims at restoring the salmon fisheries of the Fraser River. 

As regards the traffic in alcoholic beverages the Canadian 
government by refusing to allow exportation to prohibition 
countries is doing a good deal to help the United States to 
enforce its constitution. This Canadian policy has been much 
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discussed. By some it is praised as helping a neighbour in car- 
rying out a reform to which he is greatly attached, even 
though Canadians, who have adopted a different liquor policy, 
may think the alleged reform unwise. By others it is praised 
on the ground that bootlegging is a disreputable occupation 
and that, although one nation does not usually help another 
to enforce its revenue laws or its trade restrictions, an excep- 
tion should be made in the case of alcohol. It is attacked on 
the ground that the United States would not help us under 
similar circumstances, e.g., if we prohibited the importation 
of chewing gum; and on the ground that our government 
ought not to interfere with citizens who are making their 
living in a way which, but for the legislation of a foreign 
country, would not be open to reproach. Curiously, the gov- 
ernment’s action has not been defended on the plausible 
ground that it will increase the flow of American tourists to 
Canada, since if the liquor cannot go to them they will go 
to the liquor! 


OTHING much has occurred to affect Canada’s relations 

with the countries of the Far East. These relations are 
basically friendly. Our recent tariff changes are of some bene- 
fit to Japan, as the Canadian dumping duty will not be imposed 
on Japanese silk unless the silk is sold below the price at 
which, but for Japanese taxation, it would sell in Japan. The 
immigration question hardly exists as a practical issue. There 
is some debate as to how resident Orientals should be treated 
and opinions on this subject range from that inspiring a ques- 
tion in the Federal House as to the right of the Province to 
deport them, to proposals for the enfranchisement of those 
resident Orientals who are British subjects. At present the 
right to vote is withheld by the Province of British Columbia 
alone. During the last session of the provincial legislature a 
project for giving the vote to British subjects of Japanese race 
who served in the war was discussed though not adopted. In 
general discussion it is not hard to find a sympathetic audi- 
ence for the argument that, as a purely Canadian question, it is 
foolish to create a disfranchised minority. It is even easier to 
win recognition for the idea that the future of our trade with 
the Far East will depend on the good-will of the countries 
with which we hope to trade and that this good-will cannot be 
expected as long as we continue to make Chinese, Japanese 
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and East Indian race a ground for withholding the right to 
vote. However, racial prejudices in an extreme form exist in 
some quarters, and one member of the provincial legislature 
complained bitterly because a boy of oriental race had attended 
a boys’ parliament which met in the legislative building. 


T present our relations with Australia and New Zealand 

are of importance mainly as trade relations. The Austra- 
lian tariff changes, unlike the American, have provoked no 
resentment, perhaps because our exports to Australia are 
vastly in excess of our imports from Australia. As is the case 
with the Far East there is a real wish to increase our trade 
provided that our gain does not assume the form of obtaining 
on cheaper terms something which we at present make for 
ourselves. The question is, whose trade to penalize in order 
to leave a larger field for Australia. In the case of New Zea- 
land we have terminated an agreement by which butter was 
imported under a low duty, because of the injury to our 
dairymen. 

We are fortunate in maintaining with Australia and New 
Zealand those contacts between representative citizens which 
form such a valuable feature of the conference on Pacific 
relations. For we lie on one of the highroads from London to 
its antipodes and it is very frequent for us to have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting with distinguished Australians and New 
Zealanders on their way to or from meetings in London or 
Geneva. 


UR relations with the states of Central and South America 

can be summarized as a hope for the expansion of profit- 
able trade. In a sense we enjoy the benefits without the odium 
of the Monroe Doctrine, i.e., we gain from the protection 
afforded to these countries by the United States but we do not 
have to carry the burdens or play the unpleasant role of a 
protector. We hope, therefore, that we are in a better position 
than Americans for acquiring the good-will of Latin Ameri- 
can customers. 

Substituting Great Britain for the United States we might 
say much the same thing of our aspirations for trade with 
India, though India, like China and Japan, is concerned with 
the treatment of men and women of her race in Canada and in 
particular with their inability to vote in British Columbia. 
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Our recent tariff changes should give some help to Indian 
exporters of tea. 

Our trade through the Panama Canal has suffered from 
the delays in selling our exportable surplus of wheat and, 
while this set-back is temporary, it remains to be seen whether 
the opening of the Hudson’s Bay route will bring into being a 
formidable competitor for the Pacific. 

In summary we may say that the attention of Canadians in 
the period under review has been directed mainly to preparing 
a suitable response to the anticipated tariff legislation of the 
United States; that it is only indirectly that other countries in 
the Pacific area will be affected by this response; and that 
no other question affecting the Pacific has given us grounds 
for immediate anxiety. 


Occidental Legal Ideas in Japan 


THEIR RECEPTION AND INFLUENCE 
By Kenzo TAKAYANAGI 


| ONE of the most notable French sociologists of the 19th 
century, Gabriel Tarde, has pointed out the important 
| part that imitation plays in the transformation of social phe- 
nomena. When we look at the history of law and legal insti- 
tutions, we are struck by the very prominent role which this 
| imitative instinct has played in the juridical field. Take, for 
instance, the theory of judicial precedent which is considered 
| characteristic of the Anglo-American administration of jus- 
tice. Although something of the creative element may be 
discerned beneath the surface, the system of following prece- 
dents in judicial administration is largely a system based on 
imitation of the decisions of predecessors. But in the juridical 
world Monsieur Tarde’s thesis finds its most striking support 
in the phenomenon called the Reception of Law. 

When Europe began to build up its modern civilization, 
what Maitland calls ““The Three R’s’”—Renaissance, Refor- 
mation and Reception—constituted the three outstanding 
events of the New Age. The reception of Justinian’s Corpus 
Juris by peoples especially of Continental Europe is a funda- 
mental fact by which not only the law of modern Continental 
Europe but also of Latin America has been determined. No 
less remarkable is the reception of the English Common Law 
in the United States. Theoretically, the Pilgrim fathers may 
be said to have brought their law with them from England, 
but practically, as Dean Pound ably points out, in his “Spirit 
of the Common Law,” the reception of English law in the 
United States took place after the American independence, 
and chiefly through the decisions of the courts in the first half 
of the 19th century. No less striking is the reception of occi- 
dental laws in the oriental countries. The most interesting 

| examples are the reception of English law in India as is evi- 

denced in the so-called Anglo-Indian Codes, the reception of 
German Codes in Japan, and present-day movements of a 
similar character in Siam, Turkey and China. 

| The history and influence of the reception of occidental 

laws and juridical ideas in Japan is instructive in many ways. 
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To a philosophical student it throws light on the question of 
whether the law is based upon the universality of human na- 
ture or whether it is a particular product of national history. 
To a student of the history of world civilization, it constitutes 
an important chapter and marks a phase in the contact between 
oriental and occidental cultures. And to a student of con- 
temporary politics it affords materials for the widely-discussed 
problem of the abolition of unequal treaties in China. 

The history of our reception of occidental laws and legal 
ideas may be divided into five periods. The first covers the 
period from the beginning of the Mezji Era down to the adop- 
tion of the Imperial Constitution (1869 to 1888). The second 
begins with the adoption of the Imperial Constitution and 
closes with the completion of the various codes and the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality (1889 to 1899). The third is between 
the opening of the 20th century and the outbreak of the World 
War (1900 to 1913). The fourth covers the years of the World 
War (1914 to 1918). And the fifth, which is the last, covers 
the period from the treaty of Versailles down to the present 
time (1919 to 1929). 


I. THE First PEriop (1869-1888) 


THIS period, which covers some twenty years, may be 
looked upon as the period of preparation for the codifica- 
tion of our laws along occidental lines. T'wo important psycho- 
logical factors contributed to our steady reception of occi- 
dental laws and legal ideas. One of these had reference to our 
internal policy and the other to our external relations. It was 
the internal policy of the new government to abolish all such 
ancient customs as were unworthy, and to reconstruct our 
social system in all its aspects. This policy was expressed 
briefly in the Charter Oath of Five Articles which runs as 
follows: 
1. Deliberative assemblies, widely convoked, shall be estab- 
lished and all affairs of state shall be determined by public 
discussion. 


2. The Sovereign and the people shall unite in the execution 
of the policies of the state. 
3. The common people no less than the civil and military 


officials shall be given opportunity to pursue the objects of 
their respective lives, and we must see to it that no cause 
for discontent be given anywhere. 
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4. Such ancient customs as are unworthy shall be abolished 
and things shall be adjusted in accordance with the eternal 
principles of justice. 

5. Knowledge and learning shall be sought for throughout 
the world to the end that the foundations of national policy 
may thereby be strengthened. 


Whatever may have been the political motives underlying 
its promulgation, this modern Magna Charta has come to play 
an important part in the reconstruction of feudal Japan. Be- 
sides virtually enunciating the doctrine of democratic govern- 
ment on the one hand and that of social solidarity on the other, 
it declared the policy of abandoning all unworthy customs of 
feudal days and of regulating all things through the principles 
of justice co-eval with Heaven and Earth. This Oath solemnly 
made by the Emperor before the gods was religiously observed, 
not only by the officials of the government but by the entire na- 
tion. The system of compulsory education which has made 
the percentage of illiteracy in Japan one of the smallest in the 
world, and universal manhood suffrage which recently enfran- 
chised nearly ten millions of Japanese subjects, are sometimes 
looked upon as a fruition of the spirit contained in the Magna 
Charta of modern Japan. So far as our present subject is con- 
cerned, it laid the foundation for the policy of adopting occi- 
dental laws and institutions. Thus, this document is not only 
important in the history of the formation of modern Japan in 
general, but is highly significant in Japan’s modern legal his- 
tory. The ethico-legal institutions and ideas of feudal Japan 
rapidly gave way to occidental legal institutions and juridical 
ideas. 

The other factor was in connection with our relations to 
foreign powers. It consisted in the sense of humiliation which 
not only the leaders of Japan but also the people as a whole, 
felt with regard to the extraterritorial privileges which the oc- 
cidental powers then enjoyed in this Empire. As in the case of 
present-day China, the revision of unequal treaties and the 
abolition of extraterritoriality was the earnest objective of our 
leaders and constituted an important factor in that rapid oc- 
cidentalization of our legal institutions, which was the pre- 
requisite of its attainment. 

Three steps should be noted in connection with the pro- 
cess of our reception of occidental laws and institutions: 
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1. Translation of the French Codes 


A Bureau for the Investigation of Institutions attached 
to the Dajokan was established in 1870. One of the achieve- 
ments of this Bureau was the translation of the French Codes. 
One of the prominent figures in that Bureau was Shimpei 
Eto, a dapper young man, fresh from Paris; and he was of 
the opinion that French Codes should not only be translated 
into Japanese but that they should be adopted in tofo as our 
own by simply substituting the word “Japanese” for the word 
“French.” When Eto became Minister of Justice he ordered 
Dr. Mitsukuri to translate the French Codes of Commerce, 
Civil Procedure, Criminal Procedure, and others. In so doing 
he is said to have told Dr. Mitsukuri, to speed up the trans- 
lation and never mind the mistakes. Although Eto’s radical 
ideas have not been realized, the translation of the French 
Codes by this Bureau gave to the knowledge-thirsty Japanese 
their first inkling of occidental legal ideas and so had an 
immense influence upon subsequent legislation and upon the 
decisions of the courts of law. 


2. Teaching of French and English Law in the Law Schools 


In 1872 a law school called Methoryo attached to the De- 
partment of Justice, was established to teach French law. 
In 1874 English law began to be taught in Tokyo Kaisei 
Gakko, out of which emerged the present Tokyo Imperial 
University. The Mezhoryo was transferred to the Department 
of Education in 1884 and was called temporarily Tokyo 
Hogakko; but in 1885 it was amalgamated with the law de- 
partment of the Tokyo University and became the French 
law section of the Law College of the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity. In 1886 the Imperial University Ordinance was 
issued, and in the following year a German law section was 
instituted side by side with the English and the French. 
Among private institutions Tokyo Hogakuin (Chuo Daigaku) 
and Tokyo Senmongakko (Waseda University) taught Eng- 
lish Law, while Mezjt Horitsu Gakko (Meiji Daigaku) and 
Wafutsu Horttsu Gakko (Hoset Daigaku) taught French 
Law. Through these educational institutions, both govern- 
mental and private, knowledge of occidental laws and legal 
ideas, especially those of England and France, was widely 
diffused. 
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3. Enactment of Law No. 103 of 1875 


Article III of this law ordered the judges to decide civil 
cases in conformity with the express provisions of the law, 
and in default thereof according to custom, and in default of 
custom according to reason. Now in those days express pro- 
visions of the law were few in number, and it was often dif- 
ficult to determine the exact custom with regard to a specific 
point. The judges and lawyers were forced, in the majority 
of cases, to resort to the last source of law, namely reason. 
Instead of deciding a case by the promptings of their juristic 
conscience, thus leading to justice without law, the judges 
resorted to occidental legal sources for their guidance. And 
through the operation of this law, occidental legal rules and 
doctrines crept into the decisions of our courts. 

As I have indicated above, this period was one of prepara- 
tion for the promulgation of our national codes. In 1875 a 
committee for the compilation of the Civil Code was ap- 
pointed for the first time. In 1878 a draft was submitted by 
this committee to the government. This draft was a close 
imitation of the French Civil Code both in its arrangement 
and contents, and it was not adopted by the government. In 
1880 Professor Boissonade, an eminent French jurist, who 
was then legal adviser to the Japanese government, was asked 
to prepare a new draft, and, in the following year, a Bureau 
for the Codification of the Civil Law was established and 
Professor Boissonade’s draft was submitted to it for delibera- 
tion. This Bureau was abolished and in its place was ap- 
pointed the Committee for the Investigation of Laws which 
made its report in 1888, and submitted the draft to the con- 
sideration of the Genro-in, or Senate. On March 27th, 1890, 
by Law No. 28, those parts of the Civil Code drafted by Pro- 
fessor Boissonade were published. On October 16th of the 
same year, those parts which were prepared by the Japanese 
jurists, viz. the law relating to persons and succession, were 
published and the whole Code was to come into operation 
from the first of January, 1893. A committee for the com- 
pilation of the Commercial Code was organized in 1831, and 
Dr. Hermann Roesler, a German jurist, was appointed to 
draft the Commercial Code. This draft was completed after 
two years, was adopted in 1890, and was to come into opera- 
tion from January 1, 1891. 
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Although during this period quite a number of laws and 
ordinances along occidental lines were issued, what may be 
called a code was realized only in the field of criminal law. 
As early as 1870 a Criminal Code entitled Shinritsu Koryo, 
and in 1872 Kaitei Ritsurei, or Revised Criminal Code were 
passed. These codes were still under the influence of Chinese 
penal ideas, although the form of the Codes, especially of the 
latter, was more occidental than Chinese. The Criminal Code 
of 1880 which continued in operation until 1906, was modeled 
chiefly after the French Criminal Code. Save for this 
Criminal Code, all the important codes which we now have 
were promulgated in the second period. 


II. THE SECOND PERIOD (1889-1899) 


HE constant and uninterrupted efforts for the compilation 

of the Codes during the first twenty years of the Meiji 
Era were followed by a period of promulgation in the last 
ten years of the 19th century. in 1889, the Imperial Constitu- 
tion of Japan was adopted, and the first session of the Imperial 
Diet was opened in 1890. Moreover, the Law of the Imperial 
Family, the Law concerning the Organization of Courts and 
the Codes of Procedure, both Civil and Criminal, were pro- 
mulgated. Codification in the domain of public law was thus 
accomplished in the early years of this period. 

Just about this time, however, a tendency of reaction 
against the sweeping occidentalization of the first period, 
began to appear in the form of a nationalist movement. This 
was observable in the field of law in a heated controversy 
over the question of the immediate enforcement of the Civil 
and Commercial Codes. This controversy as to whether these 
Codes should be put into effect immediately or at some later 
date, was waged between jurists trained in the English 
Common Law on the one hand and the jurists trained in 
French jurisprudence on the other. The former group felt 
that these codes were too occidental and did not take into 
account sufficiently our national customs. They further felt 
that the compilers of these codes had confined their researches 
within too narrow limits, as the Civil Code was exclusively 
French and the Commercial Code exclusively German. 

As I have said before, the Commercial Code was enacted 
on March 27, 1890, and was to come into force on January 
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Ist of the following year. As the first session of the Imperial 
Diet was convened in November 1890, and the Commercial 
Code was to come into effect one month later, it naturally 
followed that the question relating to the postponement of the 
operation of the Commercial Code was the first big question 
before the Diet. The jurists of the English school presented 
a bill for the postponement of the enforcement of the Code 
until January 1, 1893, at which date the Civil Code was to 
come into operation. This was, so to speak, the first shot fired 
by the postponement party against the immediate enforcement 
party. The jurists of the English school with its center at the 
Hogakuin, and the jurists of the French school with its center 
at the Meiji Horitsu Gakko both endeaverd to secure the 
support of the members of the Diet. Lecture meetings were 
held, and papers were circulated hy both sides. Petitions were 
presented by Shokokai and other business organizations, and 
heated discussions, pro and con, were carried on in the press. 
The government naturally favored and assisted the immediate 
enforcement group. After a violent debate in the House of 
Representatives, on December 16th, postponement was 
adopted by a majority of 189 to 67. The bill, as adopted by the 
lower House, was then presented to the House of Peers where 
after a discussion continuing for two days, it was adopted by 
a vote of 108 to 62. Thus the enforcement of the Commercial 
Code was postponed until 1893. A similar controversy took 
place in the Diet in 1892, when, on May 16th of that year, a 
bill for the postponement of the enforcement of the Civil and 
Commercial Codes until December 31, 1896, was introduced 
in the House of Peers. It was carried by a vote of 193 to 161 
after a debate lasting three days; and later it passed the Lower 
House by a vote of 152 to 107. Although this controversy, 
which was compared by the late Baron Hozumi to the famous 
controversy in Germany between Thibaut and Savigny, may 
seem at first sight to be a partisan dispute between two op- 
posing groups of Japanese jurists, the arguments of these two 
parties displayed the existence of a deep-seated conflict be- 
tween two fundamental ideas of law. The immediate enforce- 
ment party contended for the juristic idea embodied in the 
theory of the school of natural law, namely that law was based 
upon human nature, that it is of a universal character, and 
that in as much as the codification of a civilized country like 
France, was a refined expression of human nature or of the 
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universal character of law, it could be adopted by Japan. The 
postponement party stood for the juristic idea of the historical 
school, that law, like language, was an expression of national 
character and a product of history, and that the introduction 
of a foreign code into Japanese society was absurd and pre- 
posterous. 

With this question settled, new committees for the com- 
pilation of civil and commercial codes were organized from 
amongst jurists belonging to both of the opposing parties. The 
first three books of the Civil Code were promulgated in 1896, 
two other books in 1898, and the entire Code was put into 
effect in July of the same year. The Commercial Code was 
published and put into effect in 1899. Other laws supple- 
mentary to these codes were also made, thus giving Japan the 
enjoyment of a complete system of Codes in the domains of 
public as well as private law. The abolition of consular juris- 
diction began with the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 1894 and 
was followed, soon after the Sino-Japanese War, by similar 
treaties with the United States, Italy, Russia, Germany, 
France and Austria-Hungary. By the end of 1897, equal 
treaties had been concluded with all the principal Powers of 
the Occident and all of these new treaties simultaneously came 
into operation in 1899. Thus the ardent desire of the Japanese 
nation to abolish extraterritoriality was completely realized 
after strenuous efforts of our jurists which extended over a 
period of nearly thirty years. Japan once more regained her 
complete autonomy and became the master of her own house. 

During this period, Japan’s representative government was 
firmly established. The gold standard was adopted (1897). 
And as we became a colonizing nation by the annexation of 
Formosa, a series of colonial laws began to be promulgated. 


III. THe Tuirpd Periop (1900-1913) 


THIS period may be looked upon as time for perfecting our 

codes by revisions, additions and the decisions of our 
Courts. One of the most striking phenomena of this period 
was the dominance of German legal science in Japan. In the 
early years of Meiji, juristic ideas had come either from 
France or from England or America. But in the second period 
to a slight extent, and increasingly so in this third period, 
German juristic science held sway among our jurists. Scholars 
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who went abroad to study law usually went to Germany and 
adopted the German exegetical method in the interpretation 
of our Codes. This is not to be wondered at, for aside from 
the fact that the prestige of German science in general gained 
ground in various fields, the chief endeavor of jurists in this 
period was the interpretation of our newly adopted Codes. 
And in the absence of judicial decisions to guide them, it was 
most helpful to refer to the learned German commentators 
not only because they were remarkable for their logical 
acumen and clarity of exposition, but also because their codes 
were. very similar to our own. The German law section of 
the Imperial University became the most popular for law 
students, with the result that the enrollment in this section 
grew far in excess of that in the French or English section. 
And as these graduates attained positions both on the bench 
and at the bar, German legal science, especially in its ex- 
egetical phase, colored not only our legal science but also our 
judicial administration. 

During this period, Japan’s victory over Russia in the 
War of 1904 and 1905 elevated her to the status of a Great 
Power. She obtained the lease of Kwantung as well as that 
position of supremacy in Korea which later resulted in the 
annexation of 1910. Thus there was a remarkable increase in 
our colonial laws. 

This period was also marked by phenomenal economic 
development, one aspect of which was the nationalization of 
the railways in 1906. Public opinion began to influence legis- 
lation. China commenced to send a great number of students 
to our seats of learning, while we sent our jurisconsults to 
Siam and China to assist those countries in perfecting their 
laws, judicial administration and legal education. A beginning 
was also made in the line of social legislation with the Law of 
Mining Business of 1905, which introduced the principle of 
liability without fault in favor of the workers. On July 30, 
1912, Emperor Meiji passed away, and the Taisho Era was 
ushered in. 


IV. THE FourTH Periop (1914-1918) 


APAN declared war on Germany on September 23, 1914; 


and this was followed naturally by legislation on the sub- 
ject of war. One of the most remarkable phenomena of this 
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period was the discredit thrown upon German legal science, 
especially its exegetical aspect. The so-called Free Law move- 
ment (“libre recherche scientifique” ; “Freie Rechtsfindung”’), 
which attaches more importance to the equitable interpreta- 
tion of the codes than to the logical development of their 
texts, began to be advocated. This drew the attention of 
Japanese jurists to the fundamentals of legal science. The 
philosophy of law, in other words, became popular among our 
jurists. This emphasis on fundamentals is a phenomenon 
which has appeared also in other countries; and this is not at 
all surprising, for whenever a radical change in the social 
order is demanded, people usually fall back on fundamentals. 

Aside from the law governing family and inheritance, in 
which feudal elements predominate, our private law, as em- 
bodied in our Civil and Commercial Codes, resembles its 
European models in that it is based upon three fundamental 
principles, namely absolute ownership of property, freedom 
of contract, and liability as a corollary of fault. These legal 
doctrines are largely based upon that liberal individualism 
which formed the basis of the European codifications in the 
19th century. Japanese jurists now came to entertain doubts 
with regard to these fundamental corner-stones of modern 
private law which some of them regarded as hand-maids of 
the capitalistic economic regime. They began to assert the 
socialization of law; to advocate restrictions on private prop- 
erty and on freedom of contract; and further to demand the 
recognition of liability without fault, especially in the field 
of dangerous enterprises and in the relation between employer 
and employee. In the economic field, the theories of Marxian 
Socialism, French Syndicalism and English Guild Socialism 
were expounded. In the field of philosophy, Neo-Kantianism 
and Historical Materialism fought for supremacy. Younger 
jurists studied the writings of Rudolf Stammler, Joseph 
Kohler, Francois Gény, Léon Duguit and Roscoe Pound. 
Older people pointed to the indigenous social polity of Japan 
as being superior to the present regime based upon occidental 
individualism. 

This period which was indeed a period of “Sturm und 
Drang” will be looked to in the future as having prepared 
the way for the building up of a new Japanese legal science 
along independent lines, freed from the shackles of the 
jurisprudence of concepts imposed by the German exegetical 
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school. It may also be regarded as the beginning of the transi- 
tion from individualistic jurisprudence to socialistic juris- 
prudence, as Sir Paul Vinogradoff, the lamented legal his- 
torian of Oxford, has described it. During this period the 
word “democracy” became popular as a political tenet. The 
Russian revolution gave rise to economic radicalism, and the 
government’s plan to suppress these radical ideas by the so- 
called “Dangerous Thought Bill,” being opposed by the in- 
telligentsia, resulted in wide-spread and vehement discussion 
on freedom of thought. It is worthy of note that during this 
period, namely in 1916, the Factory Law of 1911 came into 
effect. The Law of Postal Life Insurance and the Law of 
State Subsidy for Compulsory Education were also passed. 
Labour and social legislation made rapid strides in this as 
compared with the third period. 


V. THE FIFTH PEriop (1919-1929) 


‘THE Treaty of Versailles was signed on June 28, 1919. 

Japan began immediately to play a leading part in the 
Council of the League of Nations. This fact has had some 
influence in infusing into our domestic laws the spirit of in- 
ternational codperation. A notable example is the Nationality 
Law of 1924 which settled the question of dual nationality 
of children who were born abroad of Japanese parents. It 
also encouraged the government to codperate with the coun- 
tries in the League in the completion of our labour legislation. 
Japan has ratified nine draft treaties, made at Geneva, con- 
cerning the regulation of labour. The disastrous earthquake 
of 1923 gave rise to a series of emergency laws and the 
economic depression which is traceable to that lamentable 
catastrophe necessitated, and still necessitates, many temporary 
legislative measures of an economic nature. 

A significant phenomenon of this period is the rise of a 
conciliation system for the settlement of disputes. Beginning 
with the law of 1921 relating to the conciliation of disputes 
between landlords and tenants in large cities, this system was 
extended in 1924 to the settlement of disputes between land- 
lords and farm tenants in rural districts, and in 1926 it was 
further extended to commercial disputes. At the present time, 
the Department of Justice is drafting a law for the organiza- 
tion of a family court for the settlement of domestic disputes 
in general; but how far this movement will go is yet to be 
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seen. It is in some sort a reversion to the modes of trial widely 
employed in the Tokugawa Period. This conciliation system 
has many advantages over a judicial settlement system, but it 
also has its dangers if carried to excess. It is a question for 
Japanese jurists to decide how far we can employ this method 
instead of the judicial method, borrowed from the Occident, 
and which, for various reasons, has been found unsatisfactory 
in many respects. 

In the field of public law the most notable reform is, of 
course, the adoption of universal manhood suffrage by Law 
No. 47 of 1925 which enfranchised, as I said before, about ten 
million Japanese subjects. Amongst other legislation along 
democratic lines may be cited the Jury Law of 1923 which 
came into force in the autumn of 1928. 

It is always difficult to picture the present, and dangerous 
to predict the future, because the subjective element is apt to 
predominate in prediction much more than in a survey of the 
past. But if I judge the signs of the times aright, the present 
tendencies in the juridical field may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. In the field of public law Japan will remain a mon- 
archy. The “Mikado” is so dear to the heart of every Japanese 
that even if Socialism comes into power, it will form His 
Majesty’s Socialist Government. But the tendency toward 
democratization will continue. I should not be surprised, for 
instance, if Japanese women should wake up some fine morn- 
ing about the year 1940 to find they have come into the full 
enjoyment of suffrage on an equal footing with men. 

2. In family law, the recognition of the personality of 
dependent members of the family such as wife and children 
is constantly gaining the recognition of the Courts, and the 
mutual relations within the family group are changing in 
that direction. Moreover, while the type of family as fore- 
seen by the drafters of the Japanese Civil Code still retains 
its form on the Family Register, there has grown up a dis- 
crepancy between such registered and legal family, and the 
actual “family” life of an ordinary Japanese. In other words, 
the semi-feudal family system is fast disappearing especially 
in large cities; and the family of the occidental type is gradu- 
ally taking its place. Some conservative statesmen deplore 
this; and an attempt is being made to prop up the old family 
system by legislative methods. Personally, in view of the 
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changes in the economic life of the nation, I feel rather 
skeptical as to the success of such an attempt, and I submit 
that the problem should be, and perhaps soon will be, how to 
keep together this family of the newer type. For the dissolu- 
tion of this latter type of family may itself be threatened by 
the onslaught of extreme individualism, by the increase of 
“Mobos” and “Mogas” (in American slang, “sheik” and 
“flapper”’) who demand their rights while neglecting their 
duties toward their partners for life. 

3. In the field of property law the tendency towards 
greater socialization will continue, but this tendency will, of 
course, be counter-balanced by the development of our in- 
dustry, commerce and agriculture. In the near future, how- 
ever, legislation looking to the protection of industrial and 
agricultural workers will be consummated. 

4. In the international field Japan will continue, partly 
for the sake of her own self-preservation, to codperate in the 
building up of international legal order based on justice 
and equity. 

5. Judicial administration will take the facts of Japanese 
society and the signs of the times more into account, and will 
settle disputes not so much by the letter of the six codes as by 
the spirit of the law. Conciliation and arbitration will be 
more extensively employed in the settlement of disputes. 

6. In legal science, three tendencies are already observ- 
able, namely (1) a growing emphasis on fundamentals; (2) 
a more exact study of facts and of the needs of our own 
society; and (3) an effort to create legal science based on 
sound philosophy and actual needs. 

I have thus finished a rather hasty survey of the processes 
of the reception of occidental laws and institutions in Japan. 
The question will naturally arise, Is not the law of a nation 
a reflection of its national life? How can an oriental nation 
like Japan, with a history and a mode of life all its own, 
adopt and make use of laws and legal institutions which are 
after all the historical products of the occidental nations? 

This question may well be raised not only as regards the 
Civil Code but also with respect to the modern Japanese 
legal system as a whole. The truth of the matter is that 
occidental juristic concepts as adopted by us, especially certain 
postulates of the occidental legal order such as the liberty of 
the citizen, respect for individual personality, and a high 
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regard for individual property, have so modified, and are still 
modifying, the life and thought of the Japanese nation that it 
can be said that the laws and legal institutions themselves 
have been largely instrumental in the occidentalization of 
Japan. The transformation in these postulates which is taking 
place in the Occident is also influencing our modes of thought. 
But against this, the details based on these postulates have 
been, and will continue to be modified to fit into the peculiar 
needs of our own life. Indeed, there are many parts of Jap- 
anese laws which because of their slavish imitation of oc- 
cidental precedents have proved unworkable in our actual 
administration of the law, and have had to be overhauled 
either by legislation or judicial methods. A legal system, 
having a strong national flavour in its contents, will be created 
in the future through the endeavors of our jurists; but despite 
this fact legal progress in Japan and legal progress in the 
Occident will, on the whole, follow similar lines. There is 
much room for future codperation between the East and the 
West in the field of law. 

And may I not state in closing that it is the earnest desire 
of our jurists that we may some day succeed in perfecting a 
system of legal science by which not only our neighbour China 
but also the West may benefit? For thus we may repay, in 
a measure, the debt which we owe to the Occident for the 
social and legal progress we have already made. 


Modern Mongolia 
By Kuo Tao-Fu 
This article, which first appeared in a Chinese journal, Progress, has been trans- 
lated specially for Paciric Arrairs. It is published here in accordance with this 
journal’s policy of discovering what is being thought and expressed in the various 


countries of the Pacific concerning the problems agitating this area. It does not in 
any way reflect the editorial attitude of Pactric AFFAIRS. 


HINA’S administration of Mongolia is characterized by 

ignorance and careless handling. Mongolia is either re- 
garded with disdain as a land of barbarism or is looked upon 
as a convenient outlet for China’s surplus population. None 
would take the trouble of acquainting himself with the in- 
tricate problems of what obviously is a complex situation. 
Anyone having anything to do with it has nothing better to 
suggest than condemning the aborigines there for their heed- 
less conduct when trouble arises and patching up the situation 
one way or another. Solution there never was. For this reason 
the relationship between Mongolia and China has gone from 
bad to worse, eventually culminating in the independence 
movement. No one acquainted with the developments in 
Mongolia during the last twenty years could draw a different 
conclusion. 


I. THE REVOLUTION IN OUTER MONGOLIA 


OUTER Mongolia lies between Russia on the north and the 

Gobi desert on the south. It is the cradle of the Mongolian 
race. Its seat of both political power and religious authority 
is in the city of Urga. When towards the end of their reign 
the Manchurians pushed with vigor their policy of coloniza- 
tion the people revolted and in 1911 declared the independ- 
ence of Outer Mongolia under Danba Lama, acclaimed khan 
by the princes. This marked the beginning of the revolu- 
tionary movement but it did not do away with the old system 
of government established by the Manchurians in Peking. 
Not until 1919 did the Chinese send an expedition under 
General Hsu Shu-cheng. He tried to suppress the revolt and 
further realize the policy of converting the territory into 
provinces. No greater mistake could have been conceived. 
Nation-wide resentment was aroused. The Revolutionary 
Party of Outer Mongolia was organized and the People’s 
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Government was announced in 1921. For the second time 
Mongolian independence was declared. While Danba Lama 
was still retained as leader this second movement differed from 
that ten years before in that this time it was a people’s move- 
ment instead of a movement of the nobility which the khan 
then led. After the khan’s death in 1924 the first congress of 
people’s representatives was called. It declared Outer Mon- 
golia a republic, adopted a constitution and formulated a new 
economic policy which limited the possibility of individual 
wealth. Thus not only was Outer Mongolia in the process of 
a political revolution but also she had embarked upon a social 
revolution. 

For the sake of clarity let us review topically the progress 
of the revolution which passed through three stages. 


a. Organization 


Party government rules in Outer Mongolia today. The 
People’s Revolutionary Party is the controlling influence in 
every realm of life. Whether in politics or social enterprises 
one has to be a member of the Party before being appointed 
to a responsible post. The highest authority resides with the 
Central Executive Committee of the Party, which has 
branches of different grades all over the country, the smallest 
unit having ten members. The party’s policy is to protect the 
rights of the Mongolian people; its object is to bring about 
democracy. It is sympathetic with socialism, but is opposed 
to communism. The history of the party is co-existent with 
the history of the Mongolian revolution. Within this party 
is the Revolutionary Youth’s League of Mongolia. Still 
another is the Juniors’ League. This is the feeder of the Re- 
volutionary Youth’s League, which in turn is the auxiliary 
of the Party. Besides, there are also the Codperative Society 
of the Mongolian People and the Professional Union of the 
Mongolian People. These are the vehicle for carrying out 
the ideals of the Party. 


b. Political Structure 


The authority of the Mongolian People’s Republic resides 
with the National Congress of representatives of the entire 
population. It meets once a year to decide on all political 
matters. The representatives are elected through a series of 
graded elections from the lowest unit up (the ten-man unit 
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to the chu, the chu to the chi, the chi to the meng, the meng 
to the congress). The assembly of each divisional organiza- 
tion also elects its officers at the time when it meets to appoint 
its representatives to a higher organ. The governmental body 
during the interim between conference is the Executive Com- 
mittee of Governmental Affairs elected at the National Con- 
gress. There is a most complete system of representation by 
which every one may participate in the government. 


c. Military Service 


The military service consists of (1) the standing army, 
(2) the militia, (3) the emergency corps. In the standing 
army one is conscripted for service for a period of two years, 
during which time he is given instruction in military and 
civic training, emphasizing especially the principles of the 
party. The militia is a large officers’ training corps limited 
to one thousand men at any one time. It is concentrated in 
Urga. Both new recruits and old officers may attend for 
training. The emergency corps is merely a summer training 
course for new recruits between sixteen and forty years of 
age. It is intended largely for men but women who want to 
join are admitted also. Only the rudiments of military tactics 
are taught to supplement the life of riding and hunting 
common to all Mongolians. 


d. Economic Developments 


The first step in economic reform in Mongolia is the new 
system of taxation and customs control. By means of this new 
system there is now a surplus of over $1,000,000 out of a total 
receipt of $12,000,000 each year. Next is the organization of 
the Industrial Bank of Mongolia. By issuing banknotes and 
minting coins it has greatly facilitated exchange and stimu- 
lated trade. The third step is nationalization of foreign trade 
through the People’s Codperative Society. Private capitalism 
is made impossible and economic development is made a 
national affair on a social basis. All these are under the 
direction of the National Economic Commission of Outer 
Mongolia. 


e. Educational Reforms 


There are now over sixty primary schools in Mongolia 
besides one middle school and one normal school in Urga. 
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The highest institution of education is the Central Institute 
of Party Affairs under the direct supervision of the Central 
Executive Committee of the party. All the other schools are 
under the administration of the Ministry of Education. These 
schools are all run in the Mongolian language calculated to 
instill in the minds of the students a sense of national in- 
dividuality. There are also a large number of students re- 
ceiving specialized education abroad, over fifty in Germany, 
twenty in France and about one hundred in Russia. 


{. Health Matters 


Health and sanitation is a great problem with the Mon- 
golians. The death rate is high and contagious disease, 
especially syphilis, is rampant. The Mongolian government 
has carried on a systematic educational campaign against such 
conditions through lectures and health centers. A large hos- 
pital has been built in Urga where all kinds of diseases may 
receive treatment according to the most up-to-date methods 
under Russian. physicians. There are also other hospitals and 
dispensaries maintained by the government at various places. 


g. Industrial Progress 


Ninety-nine per cent of the people in Mongolia are en- 
gaged in cattle raising. The largest effort of the government 
in industrial development is in the direction of cattle pro- 
tection, cattle farming and its allied industries. Among the 
larger undertakings of an industrial nature there are the 
Mongolia Express Company and the Mongolian People’s 
Coéperative Society. This now has over one hundred and 
twenty branches with a total capital of over ten million dollars. 
There are agencies of this society in Tientsin, Shanghai, 
Harbin and Moscow. 


h. Communications 


While in former days the only method of transportation 
in Mongolia was camel caravan and horse relay, now there 
are motor cars running between Urga and Kalgan, between 
Urga and Manchouli, and between many other places. Tele- 
graph and radio stations are linking the cities of Mongolia 
with the rest of the world. Between several places there is 
even air service regularly three times a week. All these are 
breaking the isolation of Mongolia and are bringing her closer 
within the bounds of modern civilization. 
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1. Cultural Agencies 


Under this heading are included theatres, newspapers and 
the printing press. Since the formation of the Nationalist 
Government of Mongolia there has been a rapid rise of news- 
papers and magazines. There is a large press in Urga which 
produces text books and periodicals of one kind or another. 
There is also a large theatre modelled after the opera house 
in Moscow having a capacity of two thousand seats. Further- 
more the mode of living of the Mongolians is also being 
rapidly modernized. Electric light and telephone systems 
are being introduced. The emancipation of women and the 
campaign against illiteracy are proceeding with great zest 
everywhere in the country. 


ONE may well ask now where does the motive force which 

has modernized the backward Mongolians in such a rapid 
way come from. The reply must be frankly, Soviet Russia. 
If one asks the further question why does Mongolia willingly 
submit to Soviet influence; is she not afraid of the Red in- 
fluence, the reply is found in the fact that Soviet Russia has 
played a clever game and Mongolia has been in a desperate 
situation. Since the beginning of the present century Mon- 
golia has suffered first at the hands of the Manchurians, then 
from the Hsu Shu-cheng and lastly from the white Russians, 
instigated by Japan. In her helpless plight she turned to 
Soviet Russia and found sympathy and help. Russia supplied 
her with money and ammunition. She helped Mongolia to 
expel foreign oppression and she established for her a home 
government. Is it surprising that Russia should win her con- 
fidence and gratitude? Once Mongolia was on the road to 
reconstruction she realized her need of expert advice in every 
phase of national life. What was more natural than to turn 
to Soviet Russia, to whom she owed her new lease of life? 
As a matter of fact, there are to-day Russian advisers in all 
Mongolian institutions and in all departments of Mongolian 
life. They have had a firm grip on the situation. Virtually, 
the history of Mongolia during the last decade is an enact- 
ment of Communist program by the Russian Soviet. How- 
ever, it should be noted that her policy has been one of 
friendly assistance and not of exploitation. Ever since the 
coming of Soviet Russians they have been a real constructive 
force in the reconstruction of Mongolia. Therefore, from the 
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point of view of the Mongolians, Communist or no Com- 
munist, the relationships with Soviet Russia have been marked 
with a greater degree of justice than is the case with any other 
Power. This accounts for their unshakable faith and con- 
fidence in the Soviet government. 

But if we are to take an objective view of the situation we 
find the following tactics behind the Soviet policy during the 
last ten years: (1) A blockade of Mongolia’s finances. (2) 
Interference with the free association of Mongolians. (3) 
Monopolization of Mongolia’s foreign relations. 

The economic life of Mongolia is closely related to that 
of China, but Soviet Russia would sever it completely. Outer 
Mongolia and Inner Mongolia are one nation and the peoples 
of one blood. Among them there should be perfect affection, 
but Soviet Russia would separate them by recognizing the 
independence of Outer Mongolia and forbidding the other 
Mongolians from having a share in the Republic. Further- 
more, since Outer Mongolia is considered an independent 
nation, what is the necessity of Soviet Russia exercising a 
protectorate over it? Mongolia is regarded as being too weak, 
only fit for growth in a greenhouse; she should never be ex- 
posed to the scorching heat of direct sunshine; none but 
Soviet Russia should maintain foreign relations with her. 
After Soviet Russia had entered into a separate treaty with 
Outer Mongolia recognizing the latter’s independence in 1921 
she again signed an agreement with China recognizing Outer 
Mongolia as China’s territory in 1924. Where does she stand? 
Again in 1922 the government of Outer Mongolia made a 
declaration expressing the desire of re-establishing friendly 
relationship with China on the one hand and asking Soviet 
Russia to be the mediator to negotiate a treaty of peace and 
friendship on her behalf on the other. Is Outer Mongolia an 
independent nation in her own eyes? Where can one find 
another instance of an independent nation asking a third party 
to negotiate a treaty in her stead? It should be clear now to 
what extent Soviet Russia exercises a political hegemony over 
the affairs of Outer Mongolia. 

What chance is there for a nation to gain independence 
when her economic and foreign relations are dominated by 
another nation? If one could believe that what Soviet Russia 
is doing in Outer Mongolia are acts of sincere friendship, 
what hypocrisy is not possible? The truth is she has done 
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the things not so much for the sake of helping the Mongolians 
as benefiting her own people. She builds up Outer Mongolia 
in order that she may use it as a buffer-state and to perpetrate 
her own designs. Her words are honey but her intentions are 
the sword. She is stealing a bell with her own ears stuffed, 
thinking no one would hear it. But she is only deceiving 
herself and she alone will have to suffer for it. The con- 
sequences are first, she will alienate all China; second, she 
will arouse the antagonism of the Powers; third, she will spoil 
the confidence which all the oppressed nations of the Orient 
have had in her; and lastly, she will put in disrepute the 
principles which the Soviet government professes. 


II. INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT IN INNER MONGOLIA 


Wrar was formerly known as Inner Mongolia has now 

been largely converted into provinces. Such is the case 
with Suiyuan, Chahar and Jehol. This is the territory on 
which Japan has designs. Since the Revolution of 1911 there 
have been uprisings in this territory. ‘These were largely 
caused by the vigorous policy of the Chinese government in 
converting it into provinces. The prime movers are the 
princes and members of the nobility. But long before these 
uprisings there had been an independence movement which 
was deep-seated in the desires of the peopie. This was a real 
democratic movement and was a strong force in opposition to 
the government of the Manchurian regime as well as to the 
Mongolian nobility. A movement dedicated to the cause of 
the people, it gave incentive to the organization of the People’s 
Revolutionary Party of Inner Mongolia in 1928. Therefore 
there are three distinct groups in this general movement. 
There is first the nobility group. There is the historical op- 
position group known as the T’okuilun. There is finally the 
new revolutionary party composed of modern youth. While 
the object of all three groups is the same their policies are 
very different. They are-even often found to follow policies 
opposed to one another. The nobility, interested in its own 
power, represents the ultra-right. The Revolutionary party 
drawn from modern youth stands for new ideas. Neither 
enjoys the full support of the middle section. Their dissension 
has delayed progress and has made them pawns in the hands 
of Russia on one side and Japan on the other. 
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Japan’s designs on Mongolia are now an open secret. The 
Chengchiatun affair of 1916, the invasion of Huluber in 1917 
and the declaration of independence of Tawuli in 1919 are 
all evidence of Japanese instigation in Mongolian affairs. 
Now Japan is concentrating her attention in Inner Mongolia. 
She makes surveys of her resources, establishes cattle farms, 
organizes the Mongolia trading corporation, and enters into 
alliances with young Mongolian princes, lamas and sometimes 
even with bandits. All these schemes are not only undertaken 
in the open but are considered as legitimate activities. Eventu- 
ally came the Twenty-one Demands. 

Therefore, looked at from every point of view the relation- 
ship between China and the Mongolians is a very thin thread. 
There is wanting a definite policy on the part of the Chinese 
government towards Inner Mongolia. In those parts which 
have been made provinces the princes are still enjoying their 
customary privileges. The people are still given no part in 
the government. All that they see is the stream of Chinese 
immigrants constantly pouring in. Their own opportunity 
is being snatched away but no relief is given to their own 
degradation. Such conditions have given rise to very serious 
discontent with the Chinese government. If left without 
remedy long enough lamentable results are sure to ensue. It 
is not reasonable for the central government merely to sit back 
in comfortable chairs and blame the Mongolians for respond- 
ing to instigations of ambitious parties. 

The following may represent a minimum policy which 
will help to tide over the present crisis: Towards the nobles 
there should be a guarantee of their position by appointing 
them to serve on the council of the provincial government. 
Toward the youth there should be provided opportunity for 
participation in politics by admitting them into the Kuomin- 
tang. Toward the general populace there should be a guar- 
antee for their economic prosperity and civic liberty. This 
will dispel the discontent for the time being and the Mon- 
golians will feel that the central government is sincere in 
carrying out the three principles taught by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 


III. FUTURE OF THE MONGOLIAN PEOPLE 


FROM the above the following conclusions may be drawn: 
1. The prerequisites of a nation in modern times are ad- 
vanced civilization, scientific knowledge, trained army and 
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labor and a free seaport for commerce. Mongolia has none 
of these. Her civilization is effete; her population is decreas- 
ing. She is further handicapped by the natural limitations 
of a desert terrain. Hemmed in by international influences 
she can never again do what her people once did during the 
Yuan dynasty. This is true of Inner Mongolia. It is no less 
true of Outer Mongolia which is now glorified as an inde- 
pendent republic. Sooner or later she will either be annexed 
to Soviet Russia or return to the fold of China. 

2. A union with the Chinese is to Mongolia’s interest. 

If it is true that the Mongolians can not be independent 
the question is with whom they should unite in order to gain 
the greatest benefit. History has taught that when a back- 
ward race unites with an advanced race not only will it be 
assimilated but it will be eventually extinguished. The danger 
is less when the union is between two races not far apart. 
On the basis of this it is obvious that a union with either the 
Russians or the Japanese is less favorable than with the 
Chinese. Not only are the Chinese, like the Mongolians, 
one of the oppressed nations, they also have followed a liberal 
policy toward weaker nations. In history, in culture and in 
economic life there is much more in common between these 
two nations than between Mongolia and any other. 

3. China needs the Mongolians. 

Such a union is not only beneficial to the Mongolians, it 
is also desirable from the standpoint of Chinese nationality. 
During the history of the past five thousand years the Chinese 
have always been reinvigorated by the blood of the north. 
Every invasion has meant the expansion of Chinese civiliza- 
tion on the one hand and the rejuvenation of the Chinese race 
on the other. If China is really to achieve her position of 
equality in the family of nations she needs the Mongolians 
just as much as they need her. The physical force of Mon- 
golia and the intellectual power of China will supplement 
each other. The fusion of the two races will provide room 
for expansion when there is perfect harmony between them. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


THE AUSTRALIAN GOVERNORSHIP 


The question of the successorship to Lord Stonehaven as 
Governor of Australia has been occupying much attention in 
Australia and Britain ever since April last. At first there were 
rumors to the effect that an Australian had been recommended 
for appointment, a possibility which occasioned much inter- 
ested comment and speculation both in Britain and in the 
dominions. Such an innovation, should it come about, was 
regarded in most quarters as a natural extension of dominion 
autonomy, “another step in the rounding off of the self-gov- 
erning power” of the outlying members of the British Com- 
monwealth, as the Manchester Guardian put it. 

It is understood that Sir Isaac Isaacs, Chief Justice of the 
High Court of Australia, has been proposed for the position. 
Sir Isaac, 75, has enjoyed a long and distinguished career in 
his native Australia, and is there regarded with favor. It is 
known that the powerful Labour Party of the Common- 
wealth has long been pressing for the appointment of an Aus- 
tralian, and that such an appointment would be acceptable in 
many other quarters of the Commonwealth’s political life. 
The latest information is to the effect that the matter is under 
advisement and that in all likelihood the decision will be post- 
poned for some months. 


THE MINER CABINET OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The new Labour Government of the state of South Aus- 
tralia boasts the somewhat unique distinction of a Cabinet 
consisting entirely of ex-miners who have risen to govern- 
mental honors through union activities. The Labour victory 
in the state was overwhelming, 31 out of 46 seats in the local 
parliament being won. Lionel L. Hill, head of the new gov- 
ernment, announces immediate measures to deal with the 
serious economic situation, which is regarded as the major 
cause of the Liberal government’s defeat. Reduction of the 
tax burden, development of public works instead of their 
restriction, and the creation of a ministry of unemployment 
and a department of industry are among the plans announced. 
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CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION IN AUSTRALIA 


Ever since the federation of the several colonies of Aus- 
tralia into a Commonwealth of States in 1901 questions of 
central authority, the suitability of central laws as applied to 
widely separated sections and widely differing conditions, the 
political predominance of the larger states, the practical domi- 
nance of the industrialized and thickly populated areas over 
the others, the advisability of creating new and smaller states 
out of the old ones, the threat of separation, of withdrawal 
from the federation, have always been either uppermost or 
latent in the political situation. 

The constitutional convention which met in the federal 
capitol at Canberra in late May to consider ways and means 
toward a more simplified and economical form of government 
for Australia, made recommendations for the subdivision of 
large states, in spite of some opposition which developed 
within the convention. Meanwhile the state of Western Aus- 
tralia with its large desert areas and fringe of coastal farming 
land, separated by the breadth of the entire continent from 
the more populous communities of the Queensland and New 
South Wales coast, has renewed agitation in favor of with- 
drawal from the commonwealth. The burden of federal 
taxation and the disabilities placed on agriculture by the high 
tariffs which are suited to the industrial centers of the east 
coast rather than to a section dependent economically upon 
primary products, are advanced as reasons why the western 
area feels that it can more satisfactorily manage its own des- 
tinies apart from the central government. There is much 
Australian journalistic speculation as to whither these various 
trends toward decentralization may lead. 


THE NEW ZEALAND CABINET 


Following the resignation of Sir Joseph Ward as Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, the Hon. G. W. Forbes was named 
by his party to that important post, and was sworn in early in 
June. This change brought about only slight cabinet changes, 
Sir Joseph Ward remaining as minister without portfolio, 
Sir Apirana Ngata continuing in the ministry of Native 
Affairs and the Cook Islands Administration, and with only 
Mr. S. G. Smith in Labour and Immigration and Mr. A. J. 
Murdoch in Agriculture and Mines as new additions to the 
cabinet. 
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In his formal statement Mr. Forbes, the Prime Minister 
hoped to find a more permanent remedy for unemployment, 
looked forward to a more “sound finance,” likened economy 
in government to that which must be practised by a private 
family in stringent circumstances, and promised close attention 
to a “wise program” of public works development. He hoped 
also to raise with the Canadian Prime Minister, it was stated, 
the question of negotiating a new trade treaty with Canada. 

The London Times comments on Mr. Forbes as a minister 
obviously under no illusions as to the difficulties, largely 
financial, of his government’s position, and expresses the hope 
that any political crisis may be postponed until after the forth- 
coming Imperial Conference. 


UNREST IN THE DEPENDENCIES 


So-called “communism” in Korea, mob attacks on French 
police posts in Indo-China, native uneasiness in Java and pro- 
tests against the labor system there, an only recently quieted 
state of violence in Western Samoa, insurrection of more 
remote tribes in the Philippines, and growing revolt in India 
have characterized the current story of subject or dependent 
peoples in the Pacific area of late. 

Much of the border disturbance in Korea, and outside of 
Korea in Manchuria but attributed to Koreans, is ascribed by 
the Manchuria Daily News (Japanese) to Russian commu- 
nistic instigation and to Chinese “connivance.” Japanese con- 
sulates in several small towns of Kirin Province (Manchuria) 
and in Harbin were bombed or otherwise attacked by Koreans 
in late May and early June. 

In French Indo-China the uprising and repressive meas- 
ures of February and March were followed in late May and 
June by fresh rioting in various parts of the colony. The adop- 
tion of a more carefully organized campaign of civil disobedi- 
ence and national solidarity has more recently been reported. 
French colonial journals are filled with expressions of alarm 
and with discussions of the problem involved and its possible 
solution. 

The report of the Simons Commission (the Indian Statu- 
tory Commission) was published in two sections during June, 
Volume I (being a survey of the problem) on June 10 and 
Volume II (recommendations) on June 24. Far from ap- 
proximating the Indian Nationalist desires for self-govern- 
ment, the recommendations indicate a series of experimental 
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steps toward a future stage when self-government may become 
possible in the form of dominion status. The effect of the 
publication of this report upon the projected round table con- 
ference of British and Indian leaders, and of British-Indian 
relations in general, cannot be predicted. 


HAWAII NOTES 


According to Dr. K. F. Lam, a Honolulu physician and 
secretary of the China Famine Relief Committee which was 
organized in the Territory in May, Hawaii is the only Ameri- 
can community which has so far organized systematically for 
a famine relief campaign. The campaign was thorough, inter- 
racial in character, and quite successful. By July 5th $42,000 
had been dispatched to the International Famine Relief Com- 
mission in China. 

A Buddhist Conference is being held in Honolulu during 
July for the purpose of considering various problems affect- 
ing young Buddhists in the Pacific area and to seek means of 
providing a greater degree of codperation amongst Buddhist 
organizations of several countries. The conference is held 
under the auspices of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Buddhist Associations of the Islands, and delegates assembled 
from eight Pacific countries—mainland United States, Can- 
ada, Japan, China, Korea, India, Siam and Java. 

Mei Lan-fang, the premier Chinese “tan” actor, or por- 
trayer of feminine roles in the ancient manner, visited Hono- 
lulu for two weeks in late June, bringing to a close his 
phenomenally successful first tour of America. The inter- 
racial community of Honolulu drew great beauty, enjoyment 
and cultural enlightenment from the eight performances of 
Mei and his associates, and was lavish in its appreciation and 
entertainment of the noted artist. 


PASSAGE OF THE UNITED STATES TARIFF BILL 


On June 13 the long debated, much dissected and hotly 
denounced tariff bill which has agitated the United States 
Congress, the country and, to an extent, the world, for four- 
teen months, passed in the Senate by a narrow margin of two 
votes. The House followed on June 14. On June 17 President 
Hoover signed the measure, making it law. 

Ever since the first appearance of the draft bill before 
Congress there has been a chorus of protest from certain 
sections of the American public and almost unanimously from 
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foreign countries, a chorus which has been steadily mounting 
in volume and unanimity. Reprisals and threats of reprisals 
from abroad have been many, owing to the stiff increase in 
import duties on a large number of commodities. A detailed 
discussion of the new American law and of the Canadian 
answer are to be found elsewhere in this issue of PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS. 


SOVIET UNION NOTES 


Dispatches from Moscow state that three thousand dele- 
gates to the All-Union congress of the Communist party 
assembled in that city for the formal opening on June 25. 
This is the first congress to be held since that two years ago 
which authorized the expulsion of Leon Trotsky. 

An artistic “Olympiad” was in progress in Moscow dur- 
ing July. Designed as a demonstration of the art heritage of 
some dozens of racial and cultural groups within the Soviet 
Union, this first gathering of its kind in Russia included hun- 
dreds of exponents of the dramatic, musical, ballet and 
handicraft arts from all sections of the allied republics. Per- 
formances and competitions of all sorts crowded the three 
weeks of the gathering, with the awarding of many prizes by 
the government. 

A Russian mission for the study of wheat growing visited 
Canada in June, touring the principal wheat areas of the 
dominion and participating in the many phases of the growing 
and garnering. The mission is headed by A. D. Meteleff, a 
civil engineer and vice-president of the Russian Grain Trust. 
The party is remaining until after the harvest. 


JAPANESE NOTES 


It has been revealed that the United States State Depart- 
ment does not plan to interfere in the consummation of the 
colonization treaty between Japan and Cuba whereby free 
colonization in Cuba is permitted. According to the famous 
Platt Amendment regulating relations between the United 
States and Cuba, the former is empowered to veto certain 
kinds of treaties between Cuba and other countries. Secretary 
of State Stimson made known on June 30 the ruling that the 
veto is not applicable in this case. 

Japan has lodged a protest with the government at Moscow 
against the alleged action of the Soviet Coast Guard in firing 
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on a Japanese fishing boat off Kamchatka (June 26). It was 
reported that the crew of the fishing schooner had been ar- 
rested and their impedimenta confiscated, on the charge of 
poaching in Russian fishery waters. 

July has witnessed a severe crash in the raw silk market 
of Japan, with a consequent disastrous effect on the already 
difficult economic situation. The decision to curtail future 
silk output by buying up silkworm egg-cards and burning 
them was reached by the Central Silk Association as one way 
of meeting the problem of overproduction. This month’s price 
drop-is regarded as the worst in thirty-six years. Japanese 
periodicals are devoting the major portion of their space to 
the discussion of various phases of the financial and general 
economic situation. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINESE IMMIGRATION 


On June 13 President Hoover signed the measure provid- 
ing for the admission into the United States of the Chinese 
wives of American citizens whose status antedates the immi- 
gration law of 1924. The bill was sponsored in the Senate by 
Hiram Bingham and in the House by Delegate Victor S. K. 
Houston of Hawaii. It remedies a situation which has caused 
hardship to many Chinese-American families and which has 
been persistently agitated since 1924. 

On June 28 Delegate Houston announced that he had 
drafted a similar bill, for presentation to the next regular 
session of Congress, extending the same privileges of admission 
to the Japanese and Polynesian wives of American citizens. 


MONGOLIAN AFFAIRS CONFERENCE 


The Conference on Mongolian Affairs which opened in 
Nanking on May 21, under the auspices of the Mongolian and 
Tibetan Affairs Commission of the National Government, 
came to its conclusion on June 12. Reports which have since 
come abroad by mail indicate the successful nature of this 
first effort of its kind. 

For many years disunited China has been in no position to 
look after her outlying border territories. With even the more 
closely allied “Three Eastern Provinces” of Manchuria largely 
cut off from the interior provinces and independently ruled 
during the period since the 1911 revolution, it was inevitable 
that the culturally more remote stretches of Mongolia should 
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become all but alienated from Chinese rule. Although the 
Sino-Soviet agreement of 1924 (respecting the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and allied problems) explicitly recognized Mongolia 
as an integral part of China, that section known as Outer 
Mongolia, centering around Urga near the Russian border, 
has definitely come under Soviet influence if not control. (It 
is significant that at this present conference no representatives 
of Outer Mongolia participated). 

In June of 1929 the National Government at Nanking 
turned its attention to the task of gathering these far children 
back into the family fold. The Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs 
Commission under the directorship of General Ma Fu-hsiang, 
a Mohammedan of Kansu Province (on the China-Mongolian- 
Tibetan border), issued a call for the conference which has 
just been held. 

Representatives of twenty leading tribes and “banners” of 
Inner Mongolia, Liaoning, Kirin, Heilungkiang and Jehol 
provinces were present in Nanking to the number of sixty or 
more. Chinese journals in commenting on the conference call 
attention to the fact that these outlying territories, while 
ethnically close to China and in old Imperial days virtual 
vassal states, are for all practical purposes independent terri- 
tories. What China desires is not the establishment of absolute 
rule over these peoples, but the strengthening of the already 
natural ties of sympathy and kinship and the forging of 
political links “sufficiently strong to safeguard them (the 
border peoples) against international intrigues in their 
territory.” 

The conference considered a number of reconstruction 
proposals advanced by the Mongolian delegates, among them 
being railway and wireless development and other communi- 
cation links between China Proper and the border states, the 
stimulation of education and educational opportunities for 
Mongols in the Chinese interior, reorganization of the rela- 
tionships and ruling privileges among the various “banners” 
and leagues, Mongolian representation on adjacent provincial 
government committees, etc. 


EXPEDITIONS INTO THE GOBI DESERT 


For two years unable to obtain a permit from the Chinese 
government to renew his explorations into the Gobi because 
of his own refusal to comply with certain government restric- 
tions newly imposed, Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews of the 
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American Museum of Natural History has at length com- 
pleted satisfactory arrangements and left Peiping for Kalgan 
on May 26th with his party. 

The new expedition is international in character in accord- 
ance with government regulations which seek to prevent 
repetition of previous foreign expeditions that resulted in the 
loss to China of many valuable scientific and cultural discov- 
eries and objects. Professor Chiang, geologist of the Sun 
Yat-sen University at Canton, is co-director with Dr. Andrews, 
and Mr. W. C. Pei, the young archaeologist who discovered 
the skull of the “Peking Man” at Chou K’ou Tien last Decem- 
ber, is also a member of the party. 

The Commission for the Preservation of Ancient Relics 
at Peiping, with whom Dr. Andrews signed his agreement for 
the conduct of the search and the disposal of discoveries, had 
just previously opposed the projected expedition of Sir Aurel 
Stein, British archeologist, into Chinese Turkestan, on the 
grounds of the depredations practiced by past expeditions, 
notably that at the cave of a Thousand Buddhas. In its peti- 
tion to the Nanking government in this connection the Com- 
mission pointed to the success of such expeditions as the Sven 
Hedin Sino-Swedish expedition which has been quietly and 
effectively at work in Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan and 
Kansu, and asked that these territories be protected against 
the danger of foreign spoliation inherent in the conduct of 
expeditions managed exclusively by foreigners. 


THE CHINA WAR 


The war situation in China remains unsettled. The for- 
tunes of battle have fluctuated between the Government and 
coalition forces and practically nothing of a decisive nature 
has occurred, although there have been conflicting and exag- 
gerated reports from both sides, with much movement of 
troops and apparently heavy casualties on several fronts. The 
Nanking forces have continued to be harassed by bandit activi- 
ties in the south and west. There have been rumors and denials 
of impending peace moves, of Nanking official resignations, 
and of effective intervention on the part of the Manchurian 
leader. Observers consider the whole situation to be in an 
unpredictable state of flux. Meantime various factional 
difficulties seem to be hindering the most effective anti-govern- 
ment activities of the northern coalition. The most telling 
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blow administered during June was the long-threatened seiz- 
ure of the Tientsin Customs by the Peking faction and the 
installation of Yen Hsi-shan’s foreign publicity manager, 
Lenox Simpson, otherwise “Putnam Weale,” as collector. 
Even certain Chinese and foreign observers not necessarily 
committed to the Nanking regime have strongly deprecated 
this move as seriously injuring China’s prestige abroad. 


THE C. E. R. CONFERENCE 


The Sino-Russian conference on Chinese Eastern Railway 
problems, reported to have been formally opened in Moscow 
on May 20 and awaiting plenary action on agenda until the 
middle of June, has since that date stood at an apparent 
standstill. Nanking official dispatches state that daily informal 
discussions between Karakhan and Mo, plenipotentiaries, are 
progressing. The Japanese Manchurian press describes the 
postponement of formal sessions as highly irksome to the 
Russians and ascribes delay to political instability at Nanking. 
Chinese press accounts ascribe it to the Soviet refusal to bring 
the terms of the Khabarovsk protocol onto the agenda for ques- 
tioning. Dispatches from Mukden appearing in the Peking 
and Tientsin Times (British) for June 21 add that the dead- 
lock in preliminary conversations was largely due to Russian 
refusal to recognize Mr. Mo Teh-hui’s position as represent- 
ing Nanking. It is claimed that the Soviet plenipotentiary 
insists that Russia has no relationship with Nanking and that 
Mr. Mo must act as Mukden’s representative, since the con- 
ference was called independently of the Chinese National 
government and in accordance with the Mukden-Soviet 
agreement. The same dispatch indicates that the Mukden 
government has been in constant and sympathetic communica- 
tion with Mo on conference subjects. 

A Shanghai Chinese dispatch of July 8 announces a tele- 
graphic report from Mo in Moscow advising Nanking that 
the preliminary negotiations are nearing a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, with formal conference sessions immediately pending. 


Dr. Hu SHIH SPEAKS 


China never expects platitudes from Dr. Hu Shih, leader 
of the national literary renaissance, whose habit has been to 
speak boldly and in most unorthodox fashion on all subjects 
which claim his attention. Trained in the ancient Chinese 
philosophies and in those of the modern West as well, this 
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thinker has never yet hesitated to draw comparisons, however 
odious, or to point out the least popular of lessons to be learned. 
He has held aloof from politics throughout the eighteen troub- 
lous years of the republic, offering criticism and suggestion 
to whatever group held power and contenting himself with 
encouraging the literary and cultural revolution which has 
been concurrent with the fluctuating progress of the political 
one. His words are interesting at this latest period of military 
turmoil. 

Speaking to several thousand students of the combined 
universities of Peiping on June 11, Dr. Hu made the startling 
statement that “the real enemy of the Chinese National Revo- 
lution is not Imperialism, not the so-called feudal influence.” 
As reported by the Kuo Wen (independent) News Service of 
that date, Dr. Hu developed his point by saying: 

“Our country ts tormented by five curses, namely, poverty, 
disease, ignorance, corruption in high places and continued 
civil war. If we can get rid of these five curses, there will be 
some hope for China. But the most pressing question of the 
moment is to stop civil warfare, for unless this is done, it is 
impossible to tackle the other four curses. Let our slogan be: 
‘Down with further civil war.’” 

The speaker then made a stirring appeal to these students, 
upon whom the future of China depends, to forswear fanati- 
cism and humbug, to train themselves arduously for the eradi- 
cation of the “five curses,” and. first and last to spread far and 
wide the determination to stamp out military intrigue and 
warfare. 


THE NAVAL TREATY 


The London Naval Treaty still hangs in the balance. In 
Japan action toward ratification was definitely postponed until 
September, although the Privy Council, through an appointed 
committee of fifteen, is engaged in a thorough study of the 
treaty and will report its recommendations to the throne. The 
return of Reijiro Wakatsuki, head of the London delegation, 
and Admiral Takarabe to Tokyo in late June did much to stir 
popular enthusiasm for the pact, although there is still strong 
opposition in official naval circles. Admiral Kato, although 
forced to resign from the navy general staff because of his 
determination to block ratification, is reported in July as still 
maintaining his opposition as a member of the navy council. 
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During the second debate in the British House of Com- 
mons on the Naval Treaty in June the opposition, headed by 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill, proposed the appointment 
of a “select committee of inquiry” whose thorough study of 
the technical details might relieve the present “nervousness” 
over the state of the country which, Mr. Churchill asserted, 
had never been so defenceless “since the reign of Charles I1.” 
The motion for reference to a committee of inquiry was re- 
jected by a government majority of eighty-one. In replying to 
an inquiry as to how it could be regarded as a defensible act 
to have included the Australian cruisers in Great Britain’s 
total subject to reduction, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald (to quote 
the Manchester Guardian report of the debate) asked Mr. 
Baldwin to remember that he and the “late government had 
committed themselves to building the navies of the world 
through their own Three-Power Conference at Geneva,” and 
that “the Australian Cruisers had been included in our stand- 
ard 50 because all the Dominions had agreed that negotiations 
should be conducted on the basis of a unified Imperial Fleet. 
In all countries those who believed in preparing for war were 
displeased with the treaty, but those who were seeking peace 
welcomed it as a step and an instalment.” 

On July | in debate in the House of Lords an attack was 
opened by Earl Beatty, admiral of the fleet, who charged that 
under the terms of the treaty Great Britain would be the only 
nation actually making a reduction in sea strength—a reduc- 
tion which would render her “impotent” and incapable of 
maintaining control over the outlying parts of the empire. 
Admiral Jellicoe heartily concurred in Earl Beatty’s ‘“warn- 
ing to the empire.” 

On June 23 the committee on foreign relations of the 
United States Senate approved the London Naval Treaty, 
reporting it out to the Senate on a vote of sixteen to four. 
Owing to a congressional controversy over deferred action 
President Hoover announced a special session of the senate 
to convene July 7, following on the heels of the regular ses- 
sion’s adjournment. The naval affairs committee is leading 
the attack which, at most, is expected to delay but not prevent 
ratification. The opposition’s demand for senate consideration 
of the secret documents in connection with the London nego- 
tiations, and their refusal by Secretary of State Stimson and 
the President, had blocked action as late as July 15, with no 
termination expected before the end of the week. 
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“MacFlecknoe,” versifier for the London Nation, has this 
comment to make on Treaty opposition: 


“He objected to being dictated to by America or by any other country in 
what were the essentials we required for the safety of our own country.” 


—Lord Carson on the Naval Treaty. 


The lawyer, I have always thought, 
Is one who from his youth was taught 
Precision both of thought and word 
(Save when, as has I’m told occurred, 
His aim is not to make things clear). 
Wherefore with reverence I hear 
Lord Carson give an indication 

Of the true meaning of “dictation.” 


If, so I gather, Foreign Powers— 

By building bigger ships than ours 

Or building them at faster rate— 
Compel us to accelerate 

Our programme, till we have expended 
Some twice as much as we intended, 
We boast our ancient freedom still ; 
We claim to do just what we will 
(Despite the stern constraint of facts). 


But if we enter into Pacts 

With nation A and nation B, 
Providing neither they nor we 

Shall, for a stated term, exceed 

A tonnage mutually agreed ; 

Then, freely though the bargain’s made, 
Lord Carson, having duly weighed 

The term’s minutest implication 
Regrets our yielding to dictation. 


It sounds peculiar—yet we’re taught 
Exactitude of phrase and thought 

Is evermore the lawyer’s game, 

Save when (as has occurred) his aim 

Is not so much to make things clear 

As . . .. but I think I’ll finish here. 


—MAacFLECKNOE. 
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EpIToRIAL OPINION ON THE PACcIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of PAciric AFFAIRS. 


THE CABLE-RADIO QUESTION 
From the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, June 14, 1930 


According to a report which appeared in the Shun Pao on June 11, Nelson 
Johnson, the American Minister, saw the Chinese Minister of Communica- 
tions on June 10 upon which occasion there was a full discussion of the question 
of China’s international communications. The report stated that Minister 
Johnson had inquired of Wang Peh-chun, Minister of Communications, re- 
garding the progress being made on the new radio stations now under con- 
struction. Mr. Wang declared that the new Chinese stations will be ready 
to communicate directly with the United States and Europe by the first of next 
September. 

In reference to Mr. Johnson’s inquiry regarding the status of the negotia- 
tions between the Chinese Government and the so-called British-Danish cable 
trust, Mr. Wang explained that the original monopolies had been granted 
during the Manchu regime “without previous recognition of the Chinese 
Government,” and that the monopoly clauses in the old agreements consti- 
tuted an infringement upon China’s sovereignty over telegraphic communica- 
tions; that the contracts were not based on “mutual benefit or reciprocity.” 
The National Government had therefore asked the British and Danish cable 
interests to send representatives to Nanking to discuss the question of a new 
and equitable contract to replace the one-sided monopoly agreement which 
expires at the end of the present year. 

At this meeting, which was held during April, the Chinese Government 
had informed the representatives of the cable companies that the old monop- 
olies would not be continued after expiration, but that China would be 
willing to enter into new contracts containing equitable clauses. Although 
the Government had arranged for further conferences, the representatives of 
the companies in Shanghai are alleged to have failed to show up. Despite 
the “die-hard” attitude of the cable representatives, the Chinese Government 
was maintaining its stated position on the question, the Government’s minimum 
conditions being the complete establishment of Chinese sovereignty, otherwise 
the right to control the receiving and sending stations established on Chinese 
soil, and the complete abrogation of all ex-territorial and monopolistic priv- 
ileges. In reference to the recent demand of the cable trust that the Chinese 
Government immediately liquidate an outstanding indebtedness of $4,000,000 
(Chinese currency) owed to the cable companies, Mr. Wang stated that the 
Ministry of Communications was floating a loan for $10,000,000 secured on 
the revenues of radio stations and cables, 40 per cent of which would be used 
for the liquidation of the cable debt. The Minister of Communications also 
stated that the Chinese Government was taking steps to adjust a somewhat 
similar monopoly agreement with the Japanese pertaining to the Shanghai- 
Nagasaki cable. 
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This statement of Wang Peh-chun, Minister of Communications, in the 
interview with the American Minister does much to clarify the present situa- 
tion in respect to China’s complications with the British-Danish cable com- 
panies. In early days when the telegraph was a new invention the Danish 
and British telegraph and cable interests established communication facilities 
in China and between China and foreign countries. They were given a 
monopoly contract such as no modern government would grant. The mono- 
poly grant was for a period of thirty years, and in that time the foreign cable 
trust has amassed vast profits from China business. Like all monopolists they 
grew to think of China as their private field of exploitation and had no in- 
tention of ever permitting any other interests to share in the development of 
China’s communications. Radio was unknown in those early days, hence 
nothing was said in the old concession agreements about radio. About a dozen 
years ago certain American radio interests attempted to enter the China field 
for the purpose of developing direct communication between China and the 
United States. But the American radio interests were blocked, largely due 
to pressure exerted upon the old Peking Governments by the cable interests 
and foreign governments behind them. But all things come to an end in time, 
even monopoly cable contracts, so this year the more intelligent National 
Government has taken steps to end the cable monopoly and at the same time 
develop direct radio communication between China, the United States and 
Europe. But the cable trust, having always enjoyed a monopoly can under- 
stand no other state of affairs; in other words, they are still trying to prevent 
China from going into the radio business. For several years the cable interests 
have permitted the Chinese Government to get behind on its accounts, the sum 
due now amounting to $4,000,000. Suddenly they demand that China pay 
up the old debt, otherwise the monopoly contracts must be continued. With 
a major civil war on her hands, China is naturally having difficulty in finding 
the money. The cable trust picked out a good time for pressing its demand 
for payment of the old loan, but one wonders whether these tactics will pay 
the cable companies in the long run. The cable companies deserve credit for 
their enterprise in early days in bringing the telegraph and cable to China, 
but they have been well paid for that enterprise. Obviously, they can not 
expect to maintain their monopoly in these modern days of radio competition, 
hence the futility of the present policy of the cable interests in trying to force a 
continuance of the old monopoly! 


Note—The conference for revision of cable contracts was reopened at 
Nanking on June 18.—Editor, Paciric AFFAIRS. 


INDEPENDENCE FOR THE PHILIPPINES? 
From the Economist, London, May 31, 1930 


So long as the Philippines are a territory of the United States they are 
inside the United States tariff-wall, and in certain lines of agricultural pro- 
duction the American farmer is exposed to Filipino competition—a competition 
which can make itself felt severely in the case of products that grow best in a 
tropical climate and require abundance of labour (since Filipino labour is 
cheap beyond comparison with labour in the continental United States). On 
this point, the provisions of the Independence Bill are significant. The period 
of transition from political dependence to independence is fixed at five years; 
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and during this same quinquennium the Philippines are to have fiscal independ- 
ence thrust upon them too. In fact, at the end of the five years they will find 
themselves simultaneously admitted to the goodly company of sovereign in- 
dependent States, and marooned on the wrong side of the American tariff-wall. 

Thus, at the moment when our British Empire Crusaders are shouting to 
us that we might as well dissolve our Empire if we cannot get Imperial Free 
Trade, their brother-protectionists in the United States are proposing to dis- 
solve their Empire if they cannot get rid of Imperial Free Trade by any less 
drastic remedy. The two schools would do well to study one another’s doc- 
trines, for, whichever may be right, it is certain that one of the two must be 
wrong. It is also interesting to see the Americans embracing the method of 
“gradualness” in liquidating an Oriental dependency at a moment when, in 
British India, “Eric or Little by Little” is in such hot water. For learning to 
stand by oneself “under the strenuous conditions of the modern world,” five 
years seem a fully short period of probation. Of course, there is a vast dif- 
ference in scale between the Philippines, with their twelve millions of souls, 
and British India, with more than three hundred millions. Yet, in miniature, 
the problems of British India reappear in American Indonesia. The Philip- 
pines, too, have their babel of tongues, their backward tribes, and even their 
communal feud—in this case between a slower-witted minority of Muslims 
and a quick-witted majority of Catholics, who play the part of the Hindus. 
Moreover, the Philippines—an island community at the very jaws of Japan— 
will be faced with a far more serious problem of defence than India has to 
contemplate. If the Bill goes through, it may well affect the equilibrium of 
the Pacific. 


CHINESE ROBIN HOODS 
From the Nation, New York, June 18, 1930 


If Chiang Kai-shek’s enemies had any points of agreement except their 
common dislike of the Chinese President, that gentleman would long ago have 
started on what Chinese generals call a “study tour” of Western countries. 
But the enemies consist in part of old-fashioned rival generals, and in part of 
those curious bands which the correspondents call “Communist armies,” and 
the two cannot possibly get on together. Not even one rival general with 
another, or one “Communist army” with another. Everywhere in China today 
there are roving bands of unemployed soldiers, many of them once loyal and 
convinced soldiers in the early Nationalist armies, where education in revolu- 
tionary nationalism went hand in hand with training in shooting. Such men, 
united in little armies, would five years ago have been called “bandits”—and, 
in a way, they are. They live off the land, but they live as Robin Hoods, 
pillaging, by preference, the rich. Convinced Communists have gone among 
them, preaching a hatred of landlords and encouraging the peasants to throw 
off the feudal yoke. In South China such armies appear to be acquiring an 
increasing measure of organization. But it is difficult to believe that the 
movement has the solid basis in either peasant or industrial-worker organiza- 
tion which any really significant economic revolution must have, and a Com- 
munist movement can hardly be seriously Communist so long as it accepts the 
leadership of generals. Yet this will bear watching. 
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RUSSIA AND TRADE 
From the Ottawa Citizen, June 9, 1930 


The growth of Russia’s influence on world trade may become of serious 
concern to Canada. It is a moot question whether the Department of Trade 
and Commerce is as closely in touch with the Russian situation as it should 
be. Canada has no trade commissioner in Russia, nor does any responsible 
officer of the department appear to have surveyed the situation recently, al- 
though it is quite calculated to affect Canadian trade interests in markets 
abroad. 

There may be propaganda in the reports about the revolution in Russian 
farming methods. On the other hand, there is undeniable evidence that Russia 
is buying enormous quantities of modern agricultural implements. After 
Canada’s. recent experience of the effect of Argentine competition on the wheat 
market, there is nothing unreasonable in the desire of Western members to 
see the Department of Trade and Commerce taking steps to inform itself on 
Russia’s trade activities. 

Russian anthracite coal is being marketed in the United States and Canada. 
Russian lumber is competing in Europe with lumber from other countries. 
Russia has enormous timber resources. Oil, minerals, furs, fish and other com- 
modities from Russia may tend to affect Canadian trade enterprise. In any 
case, the question would merit more consideration. 


AN AIR-MINDED GOVERNOR 
From the Sydney Herald, May 29, 1930 


At noon to-day Sir Philip Game will take formal appointment as Governor 

of New South Wales. In noting that fact with interest and pleasure, it is 
natural, and indeed inevitable, to discover therein a significant coincidence. 
The new Governor, who holds the rank of Air Vice-Marshal, is the first Royal 
Air Force officer to be appointed Governor of a dominion. That, in itself, 
is matter for fitting record. But precisely at this moment it possesses a 
peculiarly appropriate application. For it is to a country which, though young, 
already boasts a richly varied aviation history of its own, that the Air Vice- 
Marshal comes with Vice-Regal honours—a country which, owing to its 
geographical situation, so remote from the world’s most populous centres, 
has naturally furnished a final landing-ground for the longest and most daring 
flights. Of such flights none has been more spectacular or aroused more intense 
enthusiasm than that of the daring English aviatrix. 

The possibilities which this land of flat spaces possesses for the development 
of aviation under the most favourable conditions have already caught the 
Governor’s attention. “A young country with a remarkable air history,” is 
his own description of Australia. It is not improbable that he may materially 
assist that history to attain a fuller meaning. The Premier of New South 
Wales has had this thought from the first. When notified by the Home Office 
that Sir Philip Game had been appointed, Mr. Bavin made the comment that 
“the new Governor’s distinguished career as an airman made the appointment 
all the more pleasing to a country that was making wonderful strides in 
aviation.” Here will lie the keynote of to-day’s welcome. 
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A FAIR DEAL FOR ALL IMMIGRANTS 
From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, June 20, 1930 


The House of Representatives is considering the Senate bill which would 
put immigrants from Mexico under the operations of the quota provisions of 
the present immigration act. At the same time, the House has before it the 
proposal of Albert Johnson, author of the present immigration law, to admit 
Japanese to the privileges of the quota system. Neither of these proposals is 
likely to reach a final vote at this session of Congress. Their presence on the 
docket, however, gives a good opportunity for national study of the whole 
immigration question. 

In any consideration of this issue, two principal facts must be taken into 
account. The first of these is the general agreement of the country on a policy 
of drastic restriction of immigration. The second is that the haphazard 
methods by which the law has reached its present form have worked undoubted 
evils. The law, as it stands, is not equitable as between other nations, and 
even continents. The methods by which discriminations have been written 
into it have played directly into the hands of demagogic politicians, eager to 
win local advantages. And these same discriminations have needlessly exacer- 
bated the relations of the United States with other states. 

Proceeding on the basis of these two principal facts, the question arises: 
Is this not a good time to prepare an immigration bill that will apply drastic 
restrictions, under the quota system, equitably to the citizens of all foreign 
states? This is no matter for headlong action on the part of Congress. Head- 
long action has produced the present unsatisfactory state of affairs. But it is 
easily possible, in the months before the mew Congress assembles, for an 
immigration bill to be framed that will treat all the rest of the states of the 
world on a basis of equality, and will at the same time accomplish the purpose 
of restriction which the citizens of the United States demand. It can be 
done. Should it not be done? 


LAND DEFENCE IN NEW ZEALAND 
From the Manitoba Free Press, May 5, 1930 


There is a possibility that New Zealand may follow the example of 
Australia and abolish compulsory military training. Premier Ward stated 
recently that the Government was carefully considering the whole question 
of land defence, “especially having regard to the necessity of reducing the 
annual expenditure on this branch of defence,” and would submit proposals 
to Parliament next session. In the meantime, he said, all further training 
camps this summer had been cancelled. There is a strong suspicion that the 
move has been dictated by the Labor party. Organized labor in New Zealand 
has never liked compulsory military training, but has never opposed it very 
actively, knowing that public opinion runs the other way. Now it is in a 
position to enforce demands upon a minority government and escape most of 
the blame. Seeing that Sir Joseph Ward was responsible for introducing 
compulsory training nearly twenty years ago it seems unlikely that he would 
try to abolish it except under heavy pressure. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that the situation has changed. New Zealand’s expenditure on naval 
defence now amounts to about 9 shillings per capita per annum—a higher 
figure than that of any other Dominion—and the Government finds itself 
hampered by lack of funds in developing the air arm, which is absolutely 
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necessary. Another difficulty is that as the number of boys and youths liable 
for training increases yearly, so does the cost. Experience in the late war 
showed that the modicum of training received in the territorial force did not 
give a recruit any great advantage over his untrained fellows in preparing for 
active service. The Government now seems to be convinced, perhaps against 
its will, that there is no risk of sudden invasion, and that a nucleus of military 
knowledge can be maintained in the country by means of a volunteer force 
with a permanent instructional staff of professional soldiers and adequate 
reserves of arms in store. 


ENCOURAGING PEACE IN CHINA 
From the Osaka Mainichi, June 17, 1930 


The unforeseen extension of the battlefronts between the Northern and 
the Southern forces in China has accorded new importance to an old problem— 
that of ammunition supply from outside. 

The evil effect of the unrestrained influx of war materials into China has 
long been internationally recognized. Hence an agreement was entered into 
among Powers making it a contravention to sell ammunition to the Chinese. 
The agreement served its purpose well as long as it remained in force. 

Quite hastily, however, the nations mistook the consolidation of the 
Nanking Government for the establishment of national unity and abandoned 
the worthy convention in 1928 as no longer necessary. Japan protested against 
the proposal and insisted upon its continuation on the ground that China at 
heart was still far from enjoying real unity and peace. It was unfortunate 
that the mature judgment of the Japanese Government did not prevail. . . . 

Soldiers cannot fight without munitions and China, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, does not produce them herself. Through the sale of ammunition 
to the warring factions in China the merchants of different countries may 
derive some profit. But the governments of these countries cannot ignore the 
greater loss they must suffer from the shrinking purchasing power of troubled 
China. No nation can profit by encouraging trouble among a friendly 
people... . 

By withholding the supply of weapons, other nations may easily rule out 
the possibility of civil war in China on any great scale. By all means, then, 
let them once more enter into an agreement pledging themselves to help. the 
Chinese banish war and to regain peace and prosperity at last. To do so is 
not merely to save teeming millions of Chinese from starvation, but to promote 
their own trade and commerce in the Far East. 

And it is our belief that the country entitled to take the initiative in this 
noble move should be the one which defended the former agreement—Japan. 


BRITAIN AND CHINA 
From the Nation and Athenacum, London, June 21, 1930 


The good effects of the Chinese policy followed by successive British Gov- 
ernments can be seen clearly in a new exchange of Notes, on the subject of 
extra-territorial privileges, between Dr. Wang and Sir Miles Lampson. The 
tone and temper of Dr. Wang’s Note show an accession of friendliness. and 
confidence which is clearly due to the British Government’s prompt and un- 
grudging acceptance of the principle of abolition. There, however, the matter 
rests. To Dr. Wang’s request for the immediate opening of negotiations for 
the abolition of extra-territoriality, subject to suitable safeguards, Sir Miles 
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Lampson replied, as he was bound to do, by a request that the Chinese Govern- 
ment would put forward concrete proposals. ‘This they cannot do effectively 
until they are masters in their own house. How far they are from reaching 
that goal has been shown at Tientsin, where Yen Hsi-shan has expelled the 
Superintendent of Maritime Customs, and replaced him by Mr. Putnam 
Weale. This gentleman is a journalist who did himself honour by expressing 
a generous sympathy for the Chinese at a time when such sentiments were 
not popular with foreign residents in China. Unfortunately, his dislikes are 
as strong as his affections, and his name is now associated with some of the most 
violent and prejudiced writing that has ever appeared on Far Eastern affairs. 
The real menace of the change, however, lies not in the personality of Yen’s 
nominee, but in the threat to the security of the Customs revenue, and the rev- 
elation of the Central Government’s impotence in the Northern Provinces. 


IMMIGRATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


From the Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, July, 1930 


Can the mass of unemployed in the United States be cared for either by 
speeding up production, or by inauguration of the dole system, or of the six- 
hour day and the five-day week in industry, while 450,000 or more aliens are 
permitted to enter for permanent residence every year, most of them compelled 
to accept employment on any terms? What will be the result to living standards 
and to the well-paid American workman who has made national prosperity ? 

The question is put to the House Immigration Committees of Congress by 
the California Joint Committee, representing the state organizations of the 
American Legion, American Federation of Labor and the Native Sons, and in 
support of the committee’s urge, previously made, for legislation to put a stop 
to illegal entry of immigrants. 

It points out that 150,000 or more of the 450,000 immigrants received an- 
nually enter illegally and most of them remain permanently because the law 
does not provide machinery and adequate appropriation for apprehension, pun- 
ishment and deportation of violators; that the immigration department in con- 
sequence makes no effort to apprehend deportable aliens and confines deporta- 
tions to cases turned over from state institutions; that annual deportations are 
one-fifth or less of the annual illegal entries; that of 5,000,000 aliens who 
entered the country since 1920 for permanent residence, 2,000,000 entered 
surreptititiously ; and reference is made to data and the testimony of Depart- 
ment officials in support of the various statements. 

It points out that no patrol feasible can prevent illegal entry along many 
thousand miles of border and coast line while the incentive to enter is so great 
and the chance of apprehension after entrance so small; that restriction of 
legal quotas without legislation to apprehend and deport illegal entrants 
would only increase the number of illegal entries; that the United States is the 
only nation not now protecting home labor and guarding against unemploy- 
ment by rigorous exclusion of alien labor; and it urges therefore consideration 
and passage of the legislation necessary to enforce the declared purpose of the 
immigration act against violators. 

It points out also that among those flocking in to take the place of Ameri- 
can labor each year are 50,000 to 75,000 Mexican Indian peons, ineligible for 
American citizenship, many entering surreptitiously and others under approval 
of the Department but in violation of the express provision of the act barring 
such ineligibles. 
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PEACE ON THE PACIFIC 
From the Week in China (Chinese owned-British edited) Peiping, May 24, 


1930 


The cynic who contemplates the final results of the London Naval Con- 
ference will not fail to find gratification. Apparently, in every one of the 
five countries that sent delegates, but more particularly in England, America 
and Japan, anger and irritation are growing among those who can take an 
expert view. It is felt by Englishmen, Americans and Japanese alike that 
there is something humiliating in throwing into the dust-heap all the careful 
calculations made regarding national safety, and that even if navies are to be 
slightly smaller that will not help if bitterness is increased. 

That appears to be already the case—certainly in Japan, the home of a 
proud people. The Japanese, who bled themselves white in the years before 
the Russian War to provide themselves with sufficient naval armaments, have 
never had more than a bare margin in their favour. Even when the vital factor 
of steaming radius has been taken into consideration, they went into the 
Russian War of 1904, just as they went into the Chinese War of 1894, with 
the odds against them. Since then they have put forth herculean efforts to 
attain “security”—security meaning sufficient gun-power and torpedo-power to 
make the approaches to the Yellow Sea a Mare clausam. 

But that security is the other man’s danger, at least the way it is argued 
nowadays. The whittling down of their margin, while a fine gesture on the 
part of the Minseito Government, is more appreciated abroad than it is at 
home. America, though reassured by this, is by no means satisfied that parity 
with England has been really obtained, while on her part England, who lives 
by the sea, is certainly discontented that her cruiser requirements have been so 
severely curtailed that the Navy can no longer play its historic role of guardian 
of the trade routes. 

For us who live in China it is the ocean aspects, and not the more highly 
specialized problems of the narrow seas, which are the most interesting; and of 
the ocean problems the question of the Pacific naturally takes first place. 
Viewed from this standpoint, the most that can be said of the London Confer- 
ence is that it postpones for a few years probler is of vital import. 

The mastery of the Pacific has been a theme which has attracted writers for 
many decades. Heavy tomes have been compiled on the subject, and the ques- 
tion has been examined from every possible aspect. Fate has willed that this 
great sheet of water—the greatest in the world—should have along its coasts 
the most disparate races. It is not so many years ago since the German Kaiser 
sent a message to the Tsar which was headed “from the Admiral of the 
Atlantic to the Admiral of the Pacific,” and though Teuton and Slav are now 
out of the picture others have taken their place. 

Notably America. What of America that is still groping in the dark; is 
her destiny as an overseas power assured? That is the great interrogation 
behind all these Naval Conferences, an interrogation which Time alone can 
answer. Originally a continental power in the strictest sense of the words, 
completely isolated by vast expanses of salt water from the distressing prob- 
lems of densely packed Europe and Asia, America, dedicated to peace and 
truly believing in peace, today feels the pressure of life and of growing num- 
bers. Slowly but surely she is changing, although vainly does she try to 
believe the contrary. That is why, using words and arguments, she spins com- 
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pacts and bargains which although designed to be chains of peace may at the 
appointed hour snap and be the heralds of new wars. 


THE JAPAN LABOR UNION LAW 
From the Tokyo Asahi, as translated in the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, 


June 19, 1930 


The proposed Labor Union Bill, extending legal recognition to industrial 
workers’ organizations, is arousing the opposition of the capitalist classes and, 
according to present indications, it is doubtful if the measure will ever be in- 
troduced into the Diet at the next regular session, which meets in December. 

We think the capitalists should have thought that they have much to gain 
from the enactment of this bill, since the extension of Government recognition 
to labor organizations will help immensely in curbing the activities of radical 
elements in the labor movement. 

Incidentally, labor union legislation has been held in abeyance for over ten 
years. Attempts, it is true, have been made to enact laws recognizing the right 
of workers to organize themselves, but nothing has come out of them, precisely 
because the measure was found unpopular with the capitalist classes and the 
Government was not in a position to disregard the sentiment of powerful em- 
ployers’ organizations, 

But we wonder just what the capitalists will get from the failure of the 
present Labor Union Bill. Whether there is labor union legislation or not, 
the labor movement will grow. It is destined to grow. The number of labor 
organizations has gained from 60,000 to over 300,000 in the last decade. 

Expansion of the labor movement is irresistible. To attempt to check its 
growth is to attempt the impossible. 

To imitate the style of the author of the “Shunjyu,” it is the irrational 
attitude of employers toward their men that is driving the latter into a danger- 
ous frame of mind. In attempting to block the labor movement, the capitalists 
are unconsciously aiding its growth. 

In a sense, the workers have reason to congratulate themselves upon the 
opposition of the capitalists to the present measure. Opposition to labor legis- 
lation led to the aggrandisement of the labor movement in Britain. If the 
British authorities gave fair treatment to the claims of workers, the formation 
of the first British Labor Government would have been delayed, if not blocked. 

In their opposition to the proposed Trade Union Bill, the capitalists are 
taking its provisions too seriously. ‘The measure, as it stands, will not be an 
antidote against all evils arising out of unsatisfactory relations between capital 
and labor. It is nothing more than an official recognition of the workers’ 
present position, a position which they have built up through their own efforts. 

The chief objection of the capitalists to the bill is to Article 12, which lays 
down conditions for labor contracts. Such provision is a requisite to any union 
measure and without it the legislation would not mean anything. 

But we get impatient with the employers when they oppose the provision 
which gives the workers the right to organize for the improvement of work- 
ing conditions. The chief aim of a labor association is to obtain improvements 
in working conditions. A union law which is not designed to improve the 
condition of workers is not labor legislation. 
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THE MINERAL INDUSTRY OF THE FAR EAST 
By Boris P. Torgasheff 


The Chali Company, Ltd., Shanghai, 1930 


treating of iron, coal and petroleum in a fourth. 


This is an English translation of a work that was published 
in Russian in 1926 and then in Chinese in 1928, and represents 
an expansion of an earlier article by the same author on “Iron, 
Coal and Oil in the Pacific.” Probably this is why the author 
uses the odd arrangement of discussing metallic minerals in 
the second part of his book, non-metallic in the third, and 


Whoever made the translation has, in most places, rendered 
the original text into good English, but evidently did not have 
the privilege of eliminating material which is already ade- 
quately covered in more authoritative English texts, such as 
world mineral production and the uses of minerals. This 
makes the volume more bulky and distracts attention from the 
(to English readers) really useful parts of the text that are 
descriptive of the mineral deposits of the Far East. The 
author, by the way, does not seem to have any very definite 
region in mind in his use of the term Far East, for, although 
his “Sketch Map of the Far East” (p. 13) shows Malaya, 
when he takes up the discussion of tin he deals in a detailed 
way only with Indo-China, China, Eastern Russia and Japan. 
The author seems to be especially interested in gold; at any 
rate, he devotes eleven chapters to it, while none of the other 
metals receive more space than one chapter, though the chap- 
ter length is quite variable. The topical material is also quite 
variable; the chapter on gold in the Philippines does not give 
the name of any producing mine, while the chapter on gold in 
Korea mentions various properties by name, but does not give 
any data about most of them, being chiefly concerned with a 
general discussion of the gold mining industry there. The 
chapter on gold in Manchuria is similarly general, though it 
contains a good deal of data not otherwise easily accessible. 

Probably the most useful feature of Mr. Torgasheff’s text 
is the data which it gives on bauxite, magnesite and a variety 
of other minerals, since most existing texts concern themselves 
chiefly with coal, iron, copper, etc. Per contra, the worst fea- 
ture is the series of generalizations he indulges in, such as 


(p. 20) “The Asiatic Far East, taken as a whole, does not 
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appear any poorer in its mineral wealth than the United 
States,” and his endorsement (p. 468) of a statement quoted 
from the Chinese Economic Bulletin saying that the oil fields 
of Yen-Chang, China, “are one of the richest, the yield being 
sufficient to meet the world consumption of oil for the next 
three hundred years.” The painstakingly compiled data, 
which fill many pages in the first part of the book, showing 
what proportion of the world’s total mineral output is pro- 
duced in the Far East, clearly shows that as to present produc- 
tion the Far East is only in exceptional instances yielding as 
much as 10 per cent of the mineral output of the United States, 
nor does the author give evidence (indeed it does not exist) 
that, except for a few minerals, there is any likelihood of re- 
sources comparable to those being discovered or developed. 
Attempts to check the figures given in his comparative table 
on pages 22-24 were unsatisfactory; for example, he gives the 
world’s production of pyrite as 4% million metric tons, 
whereas in 1927 it was over 7 million; thus the fraction ascrib- 
able to the Far East is less than 7 per cent, instead of over 11 
per cent as he gives it. Similarly he credits the Far East with 
62 tons, or 8.2 per cent, of world molybdenum production, 
whereas the most reliable data indicate that there has been no 
production of molybdenum in the Far East since the war. He 
also credits the world with 210,000 metric tons of abrasive. 
The production of the United States alone is larger than this. 
Without a definition of what he classes as abrasives, it is idle to 
criticize his figures, but it is certain that on no basis can he 
substantiate his figure of 23.4 per cent of the world’s output of 
abrasives as coming from the Far East. What the Far East 
needs is not words to prove its importance, but tons and pounds 
of actually usable things. The facts are what count, optimistic 
predictions, such as (p. 25) that the gold deposits of the Far 
East “if worked along modern lines will produce seven times 
as much gold as at the present time,” seem to serve no good 
purpose. The building up of mineral enterprise in the Far 
East is inextricably interwoven with the creation of better 
economic conditions that will increase per capita consumption. 
It will always be handicapped by certain existing conditions 
that, so far as we can see, will never be bettered, such as the 
absence of important iron deposits in Japan and the need for 
concentration of the iron deposits of Eastern China. Sound 


progress requires the frank recognition of such facts as these. 
—T. T. Read. 
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AMERICA AND ENGLAND 
By Nicholas Roosevelt 
Jonathan Cape, London, 1930. 7s 6d 


AMERICA CONQUERS BRITAIN 
By Ludwell Denny 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1930. G$4.00 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Denny working on the same sub- 
ject and on practically the same documentary material, have 
produced two interesting and very different books. Seven of 
the eleven chapters in “America and England” dealing with 
the problems of raw materials, foreign trade, finance and 
investments, merchant shipping competition and naval rivalry, 
as these affect Anglo-American relations, are discussed in 
greater detail and under more lurid titles in Mr. Denny’s 
work. This latter contains in addition an account of British- 
American rivalries in air transport and in international cable 
and radio communications. The differences between the 
books seem to arise principally from the spirit in which they 
were written. 

The first book is a careful attempt to appraise the relative 
international importance of the United States and Great 
Britain mainly on the basis of the underlying economic factors 
listed in the above-mentioned chapter titles. Unlike Mr. 
Denny Mr. Roosevelt lays considerable stress on the “im- 
ponderables” in making up his comparative balance-sheet, 
and allows for the importance of such non-economic or non- 
material factors as traditions of public service, established 
connections, experience and so forth. In the course of com- 
paring the reserves of raw materials owned or controlled by 
the two countries, and the degree to which both are dependent 
on foreign countries for their national livelihood, Mr. Roose- 
velt makes some mention of the economic conflicts in which 
Great Britain and the United States as two leading nations 
in world trade, have perforce become engaged. In general, 
however, he is concerned rather with analyzing these economic 
facts and tendencies which lie behind the industrial develop- 
ment and international competition of the two nations, in order 
to present an ill-informed American and English public with 
some idea of the material things on which recurrent Anglo- 
American misunderstandings and suspicions are based. His 
hope, though it is not so explicitly stated, is that such an under- 
standing is necessary for an established “pax Anglo-Ameri- 
cana” and will indeed lead to such a peace. The analysis is 
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made carefully and convincingly and is set forth in attractive 
form. 

It is otherwise with “America Conquers Britain.” Mr. 
Denny is the complete Marxist in his interpretation of current 
events. The economic factor is all in all with him. Mr. 
Hoover becomes the Economic Conqueror, the Prince of 
Wales takes on the new title of Salesman (a Lord High Sales- 
man, let us hope) and America invades the Dominions by 
selling them automobiles and movies. The gist of Mr. Denny’s 
well-documented first chapter is that Anglo-American rela- 
tions are bad and that an armed war arising out of the present 
economic war is by no means impossible. The second chapter 
announces the decline of the British Empire and the rise of 
the American Empire. By the fifth chapter America is in- 
vading the Dominions, and in the seventh, “the world is 
chained to Wall Street.” America having thus apparently 
conquered the world as well as Britain in 178 pages, it is 
somewhat surprising that Mr. Denny should have devoted 
250 pages more to the inside story of Anglo-American rivalries 
in nickel, tin, rubber, merchant shipping, air transport and 
telegraphic communications and petroleum, more particularly 
when he has already told most of the story of oil in his earlier 
book. These chapters, however, but intensify the climax of 
the last thrilling chapter where “the Americanization of the 
world” is complete. “Too wise to govern the world, we shall 
merely own it. Nothing can stop us... . Our weapons are 
money and machines. But the other nations of the world 
want money and machines. Our materialism though not our 
power is matched by theirs. That is why our conquest is so 
easy, so inevitable. What chance has Britain against America? 
What chance has the world?” What indeed, against such 
eloquence! 

“America Conquers Britain” is a first-rate news story. It 
is therefore irrelevant to complain that the writer has been 
tempted to overwork his thesis and to militarize his facts by 
the use of red-blooded chapter headings where the facts them- 
selves seemed a little anaemic. So also one can hardly 
criticize his failure to appreciate the nature of the forces that 
hold the British Commonwealth together. The book contains 
a remarkable and useful mass of information. If the author 
is bewitched by the economic interpretation of history, it is 
always possible and profitable, having read Mr. Denny’s 400 
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pages of facts, to seek the careful interpretation of them which 
is made in the 200 lucid pages of Mr. Roosevelt’s work. 
—W.L. H. 


WAYS OF SHARING WITH OTHER FAITHS 
By D. J. Fleming 
Associated Press, New York, 1929 

This book is published as a sequel to “Attitudes Toward 
Other Faiths” by the same author (Association Press, 1928, pp. 
166). While the earlier volume deals with the attitudes which 
approximate the ideally Christlike in relations between 
Christians and those of other faiths, the later one carries the 
analysis on to actual practices whose standards and results are 
examined. However, the distinction between attitudes and 
practices is not at all complete as between the two volumes. 
In the earlier book, the author indicated seven realms of con- 
tact in as many chapters: The possibility and limits of 
common worship; the use of other sacred scriptures; inter- 
confessional courtesies and hospitality; material contributions 
between religionists; enriching another faith; interreligious 
cooperation in counsel; interreligious codperation in service. 
A final chapter summed up some fundamental principles use- 
ful for guidance. 

In the later book there are three codrdinate parts. Part I 
deals with “Ways Differing in Aggressiveness.” Here, among 
other problems, Dr. Fleming treats the extremely controversial 
one of the place of Jesus Christ himself in religious experi- 
ence. The position set forth in chapter IV is defined as “in- 
sistence on the centrality of Christ, the maintenance of 
identity with one’s ancestral faith, and refraining from mem- 
bership in organized Christianity.” This attitude and prac- 
tice, midway on the scale of relative aggressiveness, is shown 
to be widely held in Asia and even among some Jews in 
Eastern Europe. The author seems to champion this view- 
point as his own conviction and urges that such a position is 
the outcome of actual conditions rather than of mere theoret- 
ical imagination. Thus organized Christianity is often found 
to be too racial, too class-conscious, sometimes too unreal to 
make certain persons or groups feel at home. Identification 
with Christianity by baptism and church membership tends 
to sever the connections of the convert from his ancestral 
community and culture. 
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“The general practice of present-day mission work is to 
insist on a new disciple’s identification with some form of an 
existing church” (p. 85). “If the preponderating character- 
istic of our organizations as they now exist were the produc- 
tion of personalities like Christ the position of this chapter 
would scarcely be taken” (p. 92). 

The scale of practices moves from least aggressive to most 
aggressive in the six successive chapters of Part I (omitting 
total indifference, neutrality, curiosity and scientific detach- 
ment). These practices are: (1) the development of mutual 
good-will, understanding and respect; (2) the reciprocal 
sharing between religionists; (3) the removal of the defective 
and transitory elements in another faith and the disentangle- 
ment of its highest aspects from the secondary and lower; (4) 
that defined above as of chapter IV; (5) renunciation of the 
religion with which the convert has been identified, baptism 
and membership in some Christian church; (6) the eradica- 
tion of all faiths other than Christianity. A constructive sum- 
mary, defining “six helpful principles,” concludes Part I. 

Part II deals with “Ways Differing in Inducements Of- 
fered,” such as coercion, material or social benefits conferred, 
lures which entice people to listen, or at least to come to a 
center of teaching, dependence not on external inducements 
but merely on the power of example, and finally unselfish 
helpful living without attempting conversion from one re- 
ligion to another. A summary chapter (XIV) attempts to 
find “‘a way to transcend the whole problem of allurements.”’ 
Tests are proposed: what are the actual results produced by 
a given method in human personalities; is the thing done gen- 
uinely good in itself rather than merely effective as an in- 
ducement to something else? 

Part III is headed: “Ways Differing in Educational Em- 
phasis,” and concludes with its own constructive summary. 
The latter is introduced by transferring the missionary situa- 
tion to a Western community and asking, “On what conditions, 
acceptable to Westerners, could Japanese Buddhists enter our 
community and engage in their sharing process?” 

The final chapter (Part IV, chapter XVIII) is a “Code 
of ethics for those who share’’—a revised draft of a code first 
presented to the Second I.P.R. conference, 1927, and first 
published in the Proceedings, pp. 312-314). 
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The series of books by Dr. Fleming, including “Whither 
Bound in Missions,” “Contacts with Non-Christian Cultures,” 
and the above-mentioned two volumes, constitutes some of the 
most valuable material available on the changing inter- 
religious situation. As Professor of Missions, Dr. Fleming 
has rare opportunities for contacts with missionaries home on 
furlough for study, with students from other lands, with mis- 
sionary administrators and church leaders. His experience 
of some years’ residence in India sharpens his appreciation of 
the realities of the problems faced by missionary Christianity 
today. Among the greatest of the values of his books is the 
concreteness of illustration from a wide range of situations. 
The scientific spirit of the inquiry and the vividness of the 
telling make these treatises of importance to a far wider 
group of readers than missionaries and missionary adminis- 
trators. It seems safe to believe that these books are received 
in so-called mission lands with considerable sympathy and 
gratitude. —G. R. W. 


FOUR FACES OF SIVA 
Robert J. Casey 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1929. @$5.00 

Not just another book descriptive of Indo-China and the 
recovered ruins of lost cities, but a gripping tale of adventure, 
laid against a background of familiarity with historical fact 
and legend, and told with such understanding and restraint 
as to give a lasting impression of reality even to the author’s 
most fanciful speculations. 

The quality that characterizes his whole story is well ex- 
emplified in these passages from pages 78 and 79: “One 
doesn’t describe an Angkor. One just gazes at it in silence 
and amazement.” ... The “emotional reaction to the stupend- 
ous beauty of Angkor... is a matter of psychological stimulus 
through senses that cannot comprehend the legerity, the 
delicacy of so terrific a mass.’ And he asks (p. 100) “Why 
should not the history of the Kmers be told in a fairy tale 
when Angkor itself is a myth that somehow became petrified ?” 

Woven with the delightful fantasy of this adventurer’s 
presentation are the few known historical facts beginning 
with a visit of Chinese envoys in 228 A. D., and jumping the 
intermediate years until the coming of Tcheou Ta-quan, 
emissary of the Emperor of China, in 1926, whose lost diary 
written during his years of sojourn at the court of Angkor 
Thom was found while Angkor was still covered by the jungle 
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and was-then judged “by students of Oriental folk-lore as a 
highly imaginative fairy-tale.” But “today one who would 
look upon the private life of the shadows who live in Angkor 
Thom must do so through the astonished eyes of this Chinese 
reporter. And doing so he will be impressed, as Tcheou Ta- 
quan was impressed, with ‘glories such as no man had ever 
seen before’ and witness the fulfillment of a dream,” (p. 125). 
A narrative of rare enjoyment and valuable to any student 
of the Pacific countries. 373 pages, large type and satisfyingly 
illustrated. —B. G. 


RED STAR IN SAMARKAND 
By Anna Louise Strong 
Coward-McCann, Inc., Publishers, N. Y., 1929. G$3.50 

This is an interesting and intimate account of the progress 
of the Soviet experiment in the Republic of Turkestan, the 
outpost of Bolshevism in Central Asia. 

The land revolution which took place in Russia proper 
some thirteen years ago is now in process only in Turkestan, 
and the author quotes facts and figures showing the large 
sums which are being spent annually by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in spreading Bolshevist propaganda through education 
of the workers and peasant classes, both men and women, and 
in suppressing the old religious leaders and landed overlords. 
The romantic and picturesque bazaars of the East give way 
to thriving “codperatives,” and palaces and mosques are being 
converted into workers’ unions and clubs. Modern farming 
machinery and engineering methods, hospitals, clinics, schools, 
movies and airplanes are being introduced. But, as always, 
where new laws and ancient and entrenched customs come in 
conflict, the fight is cruel and bloody. And since, for cen- 
turies past, women there have been the property of men to 
be bought and sold at will, perhaps the cruelest of these con- 
flicts is the slow and many times discouraging fight for 
women’s freedom in Soviet Central Asia, where a crime 
against the state is a greater offense than the murder of one’s 
wife or neighbor. 

Because the field is comparatively new to journalism, the 
book should appeal to the popular reader. —M. C. M. 


THE SOVIET UNION LOOKS AHEAD 
The Five-Year Plan for Economic Construction 
Horace Liveright, Inc., New York, 1929. G$2.50 

The five-year plan for economic construction that Soviet 
Russia entered into in 1928 affects the very existence, the hourly 
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existence, of every person living in Russia. To English-speak- 
ing people, however, “Five-Year Plan” is but a vague term. 
This volume was published for the purpose of telling exactly 
what Russia means by its Five-Year Plan, and everyone inter- 
ested in Russia’s experiment, or in gaining an understanding 
of the theory of the Soviet Government, should read it. 

Outstanding chapter heads are: The Five-Year Develop- 
ment Program; The Problem of a Skilled Labor Force; 
Growth of the Volume of Production and the Productivity 
of National Labor; The Problem of Labor; Equilibrium of 
Supply and Demand, Consumption and Price Policy; The 
Financial Program; The Social Program; and Foreign Trade. 
The volume is illustrated with maps and diagrams and con- 
tains an extensive appendix. —N. W. 
THE NAKED YEAR 
By Boris Pilniak 
Payson & Clarke, Ltd., New York, 1928. G$2.50 

The “naked” year is the year of the great famine in Russia, 
1921. Only such a year could have ignited the sulphur in the 
mind of Boris Pilniak, giving off the strange glow that per- 
meates this book. Written with naked truth and simplicity, 
the story of the Russian people during the famine is unutter- 
ably sad, tragic, stark. 

Though only thirty-six, Boris Pilniak has already influ- 
enced other writers. His style is unlike that of anyone else. 
He understands the value of words and uses them sparingly; 
indeed, because he has so much to write about one feels that he 
begrudges having to use as many words as he does to convey 
his thoughts. Those who desire to feel the pulse of Soviet 


Russia’s fast-beating heart would do well to read this story. 
—N. W. 


A GIRL IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Andree Viollis 
Translated from the French by Homer White 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1929. G$2.50 

Another (this time from the pen of a Frenchwoman) of 
the great number of books to be catalogued under the head: 
Impressions of Soviet Russia. Though so many impressions 
have been recorded from every mental viewpoint and national 
angle, eventually a few will be chosen by posterity as worth 
keeping. It is not at all unlikely that this book by Andree 
Viollis may be among them, for this Frenchwoman upon her 
trip to Russia took with her one of posterity’s requisites, an 
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open mind, as well as a keen appreciation of human nature 
and a vast sympathy for all her brothers and sisters. She went 
from Moscow to Nijni-Novgorod, Leningrad, Kazan on the 
Volga, Baku on the Caspian Sea, Tiflis, Erivan, and Batum 
on the Black Sea; through factories and farms; among peas- 
ants, students, fallen aristocrats, high officials. She went alone, 
made her own observations, came to her own conclusions. 
Andree Viollis served as a nurse at the front for two years 
in the World War, and perhaps this explains somewhat the 
simplicity and understanding with which she writes. She has 
also the keen observation of a journalist, having been on the 
staff of the London Daily Mail and the Times, as French 
correspondent. —N. W. 


Briefs 
By E. G. 


CHINA IN ACTION 
By W. W. Pinson 
E. B. Chappell, Editor 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 1930. 50c 

The title of this small book is something of a puzzle. The 
work turns out to be “an elective course for adult and young 
people’s classes, Sunday school teachers and missionary com- 
mittees,” and is dedicated to “crusaders with Christ in China.” 
There is an honest effort to set before these groups the long 
cultural past of China and the obligations of those who seek to 
win converts from out that past. 
CHINESE SOCIAL ORIGINS 


By Herbert F. Rudd 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928. G$2.00 


The American edition of a book first published in China 
under the title “Chinese Moral Sentiments before Confucius,” 
a title more thoroughly descriptive of the work, which quotes 
freely from translations of the Odes and other early Chinese 
classics. 


THE POST-WAR UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


By Henry Clay 
Macmillan & Company, Ltd., London, 1929. 8s 6d 


A professor of social economics in the University of Man- 
chester presents a study of the issues involved in what has, 
since his writing, become an even more serious and world-wide 
problem. In his conclusion he discusses the “failure of private 
enterprise” and its alternative, government enterprise. 
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ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 
By Robert 8. Brookings 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. G$1.50 

The Founder of the Brookings Institution of Washington, 
D. C., in this collection of articles, addresses and papers, gives 
his interpretation of America’s “answer” to the challenge of 
socialism and communism. 


INVESTMENTS OF UNITED STATES CAPITAL IN LATIN AMERICA 
By Max Winkler 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1928. G$2.00 

A detailed presentation of the investment of capital from 
the United States in Latin America, including a discussion of 
economic life, conditions and systems in Latin American coun- 
tries, and the general features of international investment. 
The title is not fairly descriptive of the book, for 209 of the 
273 pages are given to an analysis of all foreign investments 
of various nations in Latin America, considered country by 
country from the Argentine on up through Mexico. In a fore- 
word the Director General of the Pan-American Union says: 
‘““We have advanced from the period of adventure to the period 
of permanent investment in our relations with the nations of 
Latin America, and this change has brought with it important 
developments both in the character of the investments and in 
the personnel of those representing the corporate enterprises 
of the United States.” 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE CARIBBEAN 
By Chester L. Jones, Henry K. Norton and Parker T,. Moon 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. G$1.50 

A companion volume to “Mexico,” issued by the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations in a series designed to treat the 
foreign policies of the United States. The subject of American 
“imperialism” in the Caribbean is here treated by three stu- 
dents of the subject. Mr. Jones deals with the general develop- 
ment of the area, Mr. Norton with the special activities of the 
United States therein, and Mr. Moon discusses the policy 
itself, under the head “ ‘Self-Defense’ and ‘Unselfish Service’.” 
He says: “He would be bold indeed who ventured to describe 
as either settled or definite the advances and retreats, the clash 
of theories and facts, the alternations of confidence and con- 
science that have characterized our dealings with the Latin 
American republics rimming the Caribbean Sea.” There is a 
selective list of reading materials. 
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THE STORY OF HAITI 
By Harriet Gibbs Marshall 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 1930. G$2.00 


The fascinating and melodramatic history of Haiti with its 
Negro people and its French culture, through all the stormy 
years since the island’s discovery by Christopher Columbus. 
Prepared to give to young people, “through a closer knowl- 
edge of the life and problems of their brothers in other lands 
... a higher appreciation of justice, brotherhood, and life 
itself.” By a Negro teacher of Washington, D. C., who has 
lived long in Haiti. 

THE NEW SOUL IN CHINA 


By George Richmond Grose 
The Abingdon Press, New York, 1927. $G 1.00 


An optimistic attitude toward the upheaval in China, by a 
missionary who sees even the most violent and anti-religious 
aspects of that struggle as evidences of the spiritual revolution 
which is shaking the foundations of an old social order and 
presaging a new dawn. 


FARM AND FACTORY IN CHINA 
By J. B. Taylor 
Student Christian Movement, London, 1928. 2s 6d 


A popular exposition of the trend from village home and 
workshop industries to the factory in an industrial era. 


THE LITERATURE OF JAPAN 
By Ingram Bryan 
Thornton Butterworth, Limited, London, 1929. 2s 6d 


A creditable attempt to compress within the 245 small 
pages of a “Home University Library” edition something of 
the special genius of Japanese literature, from its early begin- 
nings down to modernistic trends. By a Cambridge lecturer 
in Japanese history and civilization who was for 16 years a 
professor in Japanese colleges. 


THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN 

Second Series, Vol. VI 

The Kyo Bun Kwan, Tokyo; Kegan Pauli, Trench, Trubner & Co., London, 1929. 
Yen 3.00 


Containing four interesting papers on: An Outline of 
Recent Japanese Archaeological Research in Korea, in its 
Bearing Upon Early Japanese History, by G. B. Sansom; 
The Wanderings of the Japanese Beyond the Seas, by V. Posd- 
neeff! Helps to the Study of Ancient Place Names in Japan, 
by the Ven. John Batchelor; On the Transliteration and 
Transcription of the Japanese Kana, Archaic, Ancient and 
Modern, by Dr. Jan Lodewijk Pierson, Jr.; Report of the 
Council for 1929. 
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FIFTEEN POETS OF MODERN JAPAN 
By Glenn Hughes and Yozan T. Iwasaki 
University of Washington Bookstore, Seattle, 1928. 65c 


Although there are vivid and outstanding bits among them, 
these selections do not live up to the promise of an earlier 
charming booklet of translations by the same collaborators— 
“Three Women Poets of Modern Japan.” 


DAI-BOSATSU TOGE 

By Kaizan Nakazato 

Translated by C. 8. Bavier 

Shunju Sha, Tokyo, 1920. Yen 2.00 


The author, in an English foreword, explains that this is 
part of a life work, a single novel begun twenty years ago and 
not nearly completed, but already, and still further destined 
to become, the greatest literary work of the age in Japan— 
one, furthermore, which no great critic has yet been found 
adequate to the task of criticizing. That being the case, the 
present reviewer makes no attempt at appraisal, but confines 
herself to the remark that obviously neither has a translator 
yet been found adequate to the task of translation. So far as 
the quaint English will let one guess, the theme is that of 
Buddhist redemption, and the progress of man through and 
out of this world. The setting is transitional feudal Japan 
during the middle of the last century. Such a work as this 
emphasizes the important need of adequate translations for 
present-day Japanese literature. 


IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE FAR EAST 
By David Edward Owen 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1929. 85c 


This reminds one of the concentrated nutrition tablets that 
scientists tell us will in future become mankind’s food substi- 
tute. Evidently we are already entering upon the period of 
concentrated intellectual pellets, of which this one, labelled 
China and Japan — Imperialism and Nationalism — One 
W eek’s Dose, is an example. 

In 119 pages the college history student is here recom- 
mended to acquire, as one week’s outside reading, the essence 
of the early cultural and economic status of China and Japan, 
the encroachment of the West, the interaction which is pro- 
ducing the “Changing Orient,” and the emergence of those 
two powers into world politics during the three decades of the 
20th century. Probably some such cursory view is necessary in 
these crowded times if the average student of world affairs is 
to know anything at all of the sequence of events in this impor- 
tant field. 


Pamphlets 


JAPANESE COMPETITION IN THE CoTTON TRADE, 46 pp.; Barnard Ellinger, 
C.B.E. and Hugh Ellinger; Printed in advance of the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, Vol. XCIII, Part II, 1930. 

Concise analysis of methods of marketing production and organization 
of cotton manufacturing in Japan and Great Britain. The authors present 
plans for a thorough rationalization of the British cotton trade as a solu- 
tion for its present difficulties in world competition. 

WIvEs OF AMERICAN CITIZENS OF ORIENTAL Race, 44 pp.; Hearings before 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, House of Representa- 
tives, Seventy-first Congress, No. 71.2.10, March 4, 1930. 

Hearings on the proposed Dyer and Houston bills to amend the immi- 
gration act of 1924 to permit the admission of certain alien wives and 
children of United States citizens. 

Lonpon Nava Treaty, 13 pp.; Radio Address by Secretary of State Henry 
L. Stimson, June 12, 1930; U. S. Gov. Printing Office, Washington. 

For immediate ratification of the treaty by the Senate. 

Facts AsouT Fitiptno IMMIGRATION INTO CALIFORNIA, 76 pp.; State of 
California Department of Industrial Relations, Special Bulletin No. 3. 

Statistical data including 13 charts and 24 tables showing extent and 
character of Filipino immigration into California since 1920. 

ANNUAL REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF CHOSEN 1927-1928, 158 pp.; 
compiled by the Government-General of Chosen, December, 1929. 

Brief statement of the aims of the Japanese administration in Korea, 
the situation with which it was confronted and the progress that has been 
made since 1910. 

New ZEALAND AND Nava DEFENCE, 23 pp.; Sir James Allen; a paper read 
before the New Zealand Historical Association. 

The New Zealand attitude toward naval disarmament in the light 
of possible future conflicts explained by a former Minister of Defence. 


THe LeaGue From YEAR To YEAR (1928-1929), 207 pp.; Information 
Section of the League of Nations. 

The third of a series of pamphlets published by the Information 
Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, describing the work 
of the League during the period between two Assemblies. Of special in- 
terest is the section on Economic and Financial Organization in relation 
to the tariff truce proposed by the Assembly in September, 1929. 

U. S. IMmicraTION Laws AND RULES oF JANUARY 1, 1930, 214 pp.; com- 
piled by the United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Immigration ; 
price 15¢. 

THE KWANTUNG GOVERNMENT, 88 pp.; Official report by the Kwantung 
Government, November, 1929, on the Kwantung Leased Territory and 
the South Manchuria Railway Area under Japanese administration. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE SOUTH SEA IsLANDS UNDER JAPANESE MANDATE 
FOR THE YEAR 1928, 153 pp.; Annual Report to the League of Nations 
by the Japanese Government. 

Well-organized statistical material and general information. 
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INTERNATIONAL LaBouR CONFERENCE, 14TH Session, First Part, 320 pp. 

This is the annual report of the Director of the International Labour 
Office examining the work of the Office during 1929. In a brief final 
statement Mr. Thomas calls attention to the need of adjustments in the 
International Labour Office to meet new trends in international coépera- 
tion. He points out that after ten years of development, it is time for 
serious question as to how far the ideals of its founders have been realized 
and how far, unconsciously and under new names, the old routine and 
the old ideas have held the organization in the grip of tradition. 

PROPOSALS OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
FOR COLLABORATION WITH THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ON HEALTH 
Matters, 51 pp.; Publications of League of Nations, III, Health, 1930. 

Memorandum on Consultation with the National Government of 
the Republic of China, with Notes on the Proposed Collaboration. 

SomE ProBLEMS OF THE Paciric, Report of a Conference of Students from 
Pacific Countries Studying in Europe, April 9-15, 1930, Nyon. Inter- 
national Student Service, Geneva. 

Bound mimeographed report. 

New ZEALAND DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE BULLETIN 
No. 8, 20 pp. 

Summary of the Finance, Trade and Industries of New Zealand for 
the Quarter and Year ended 31st March, 1930. 

CatHotic Native Episcopacy in CHINA, 107 pp.; by Pascal M. D’Elia. 
T’Usewei Printing Press, Shanghai, 1927. 

An outline of the formation and growth of the Chinese Catholic 
Clergy in relation to the “open-door policy” of the Catholic church in 
China. 

EpucaTion Tunes IN, 119 pp.; by Levering Tyson. 

A study of radio broadcasting in adult education by the American 
Association for Adult Education. 


In the Magazines 
Abstracts by the Editor 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for Eng- 
lish language publications. National ownership of such publications is indicated. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


AUSTRALIA; unsigned; the Round Table, London, June, 1930. 

A quarterly survey of Australian affairs, divided into a particularly 
lucid chronicle of federal affairs—financial, political and industrial—and 
an account of the recent tariff changes. 

Canapa; Special Commercial and Industrial Number ; the Commercial, Man- 
chester, June 19, 1930. 
CANADA; unsigned; the Round Table, London, June, 1930. 

A quarterly survey of Canadian conditions, dealing principally with 
the grain market crisis and the mechanization of agriculture. 

Canapa’s Co6PERATION IN PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT; by R. L. Jones; 
Current History, New York, July, 1930. 
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New ZEALAND; unsigned ; the Round Table, London, June, 1930. 
A quarterly survey of New Zealand conditions, outlining the political 
drift and discussing in detail the dominion’s two major problems, unem- 
ployment and Samoan administration. 


CHINA—GENERAL 


Causes oF Civit War IN CHINA, THE; by Hallett Abend; Current History, 
New York, July, 1930. 

An article by the New York Times Peking Correspondent who has 
long had a reputation for thorough pessimism in all things concerning 
China, even in a company of habitually pessimistic foreign journalists. 
Witness here the statements: ‘“The rest of the world will do well to 
discard the misleading term ‘Chinese revolution’ and to substitute for it 
‘China’s dissolution ;’” “of reconstruction there is as yet no sign;” “a 
‘united China’ is only an idea. . . still credited (abroad) by the unin- 
formed or by sentimental optimists who cling stubbornly to a belief which 
all existing facts prove to be fallacious.” 

Mr. Abend does not discredit the devotion of China’s ‘tens of thou- 
sands of educated patriots” to this ideal, but he here musters all the argu- 
ments thinkable tending to disprove the possibility of unity in China— 
geography, undeveloped industry, mass ignorance, greed and militarism. 
The most promising progress so far (at Nanking) split on the rock of 
the proposed disbandment program and the natural selfishness of the 
nominally “united” generals, he asserts. 

Fenc Yu-Hstanc AND Moscow; editorial; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, June 21, 1930. 

A discussion of certain reports current in Japan to the effect that 
“Russia is evidently trying to transplant her power in China through the 
instrument of General Feng’s power.” 

MArRIAGE AND CAREERS FOR WoMEN; by Lin Yutang; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, June 19, 1930. 

“T think women, and especially college educated women, ought to lead 
their independent lives besides being wives.” 

MIssIONARY PROPERTY AND THE ABOLITION OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN 
Cuina; by Norman J. Padelford; the International Review of Missions, 
London, July, 1930. 


No New IssuE IN THE PRESENT Civit War; by Hin Wong; China To- 
morrow (Chinese), Peiping, May 25, 1930. 

“Very few persons in China have been really concerned with the 
frequency of internecine warfare within their land, and friends of this 
nominal republic outside should lose no sleep over her ultimate outcome. 
The rebirth of a nation, like the upbringing of another child, cannot 
escape the many pitfalls to which some before him have yielded, and re- 
peated warnings, while a necessity to lessen mistakes, will not hasten 
the perfection of any helpful enterprise or scheme.” 

RETURN OF AN UNWANTED GueEST, THE; editorial; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, June 19, 1930. 

“The Empress of Asia brought back last Friday one of China’s un- 
wanted guests. The gentleman is Mr. Hallett Abend, now chief corres- 
pondent in China for The New York Times. It will be recalled that 
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while in Peiping last year Mr. Abend got into trouble with the Chinese 
authorities who demanded his deportation on the ground of alleged 
seditious activities in China. However, shortly after a note was sent 
to Mr. MacMurray, then American Minister in Peiping, Mr. Abend 
was recalled to America allegedly for the purpose of conferring with his 
home office on the China situation. Now this American journalist 
triumphantly returns—a situation which would be quite impossible in 
any non-extraterritorial country and which would not fail to be regarded 
by the Chinese leaders as a challenge to them to free this country of the 
fetters of extraterritoriality.” 

SHENG, OR MALE CHARACTERS OF THE CHINESE STAGE, THE; by George 
Kin Leung; China Journal (British), Shanghai, June, 1930. 

WESTERN MeEpICcINE IN CHINA: Progress in Thirty Years; by Dr. W. W. 
Yen; the Week in China (American), Peiping, June 14, 1930. 

White Russtan—A MENACE TO CHINESE Lapor; by T. P. Yang; China 
Tomorrow (Chinese), Peiping, May 25, 1930. 

A discussion of the labor and unemployment problems of China as 

augmented by the presence of White Russians in large numbers since the 
Bolshevik revolution. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CHILE’s PIONEER Work IN AVIATION; by G. L. Herrera; Chile, New York, 
June, 1930. 

“At a time when aviation was still almost unknown in many coun- 
tries, Chile possessed a Military Air School and civilian aviators of credit- 
able achievements.” 

FREEDOM OF THE SKIES, THE; by Robert Byron; the New Statesman, Lon- 
don, June 14, 1930. 

IMPERIAL Press CONFERENCE, THE; by H. E. Turner; the Times, London, 
May 31, 1930. 

A “retrospect” over the activities of this conference in past years, by 
the General Secretary of the Empire Press Union who is the Far Eastern 
representative of Reuters. Special London Times “Empire Press” edition 
on the eve of the last conference (June, 1930). 

NEWSPAPERS IN CHINA; by Randall Gould; the Chinese Nation (Chinese), 
Shanghai, June 18, 1930. 

SovieT TRANSPORT PLANS: WINNING THE East; by Bruce C. Hopper; 
Foreign Affairs, New York, July, 1930. 

A description of the communication difficulties and handicaps across 
the very terrain which most completely protects Russia from foreign 
interference, and a summary of the soviet’s plans for conquering those 


vast distances. 
ECONOMICS 


Economic SITUATION IN JAPAN; articles in Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, June 12, pp. 615, 632; June 19, pp. 651, 654, 655, 657, 
658; June 26, pp. 692, 694, 697. 

Interesting brief articles discussing of Labor and Politics, the “Eco- 
nomization” Budget, Business and Retrenchment, Mr. Inoue’s Difficult 
Task, Symposium on the Economic Situation (translations), the Unem- 
ployment Problem, the Labour Union Bill, Class Strife in Japan. 
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Gop INFLATION IN THE UNITED States, THE; by C. Reinold Noyes; the 
American Economic Review, Cambridge, June, 1930. 

“Inflow of gold, 1921-1929, indirectly produced huge increase in bank 
credit. For certain reasons this credit entered security, not commodity, 
markets. Therefore resulting inflation appeared wholly in prices of 
securities. Policy of sterilizing this gold by substituting certificates for 
federal reserve notes in circulation did not and could not work. Federal 
reserve’s one-way policy of credit control is directly responsible for in- 
flation. Whole increment of new credit injected into banking system 
through open market operations in three years of depression. Gold then 
allowed to consolidate these faits accomplis. Lessons of this experience 
and recognition of change in character of bank credit necessitate revision 
of monetary ideas, practices and controls.”’ (Economic Review abstract.) 

Gotp STANDARD For CHINA; by D. K. Lieu; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, June 12, 1930. 

History oF Mexico’s RicuHest Sitver Mines; by J. H. Skewes; Mexican 
Commerce and Industry, American Chamber of Commerce, Mexico City, 
April, 1930. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION AND THE COUNTRIES OF THE Paciric; by G. A. John- 
ston; International Labour Review, Geneva, January-June, 1930. 

New Economic Po.icy oF THE SovieT UNION, THE; by Prof. Calvin 
Hoover; the Economic Journal, London, June, 1930. 

A sketch of late economic developments in Soviet Russia which are 
determining the fate of the policy in question. 

RicE PRoDUCTION AND TRADE OF THE UNITED States; by Felix T. Pope; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., June 9, 1930. 

“Rice is the second most important human food crop produced 
throughout the world, being exceeded only by wheat .. . and is the prin- 
cipal article of diet of more people than any other article of food in the 
world.” 

STABILISATION DE LA PIASTRE INDOCHINOISE, La; by Francois Pietri; in 
French; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, June 7, 1930. 

Indo-China under the monetary regime of the silver standard, and 
the reform in stabilization for which the author of this statement, the 
French Colonial Minister, is responsible. ‘The reform is described as one 
on which the prosperity of this Asiatic colonial possession depends. 

STANDARD OF LIvING OF Forp EMPLOYEES IN DetRoIT; unsigned; Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, D. C., June, 1930. 

TARIFF AND ORGANIZED LABor, THE; by Lyle W. Cooper; the American 
Economic Review, Cambridge, June, 1930. 

“Protective tariff was endorsed in 1881 by the American Federation 
of Labor, followed in 1882 by declaration of neutrality. Beginning in 
1906, the Federation has approved requests from organizations with re- 
gard to specific tariff proposals. In 1928 America’s Wage Earners Pro- 
tective Conference was organized.” 


IMMIGRATION 
Japan’s CoLonizinc AGENCY; by Herbert M. Bratter; the Far Eastern Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, May, 1930. 
Describing the operations of the Oriental Development Company, a 
colonizing project which was originally limited to Korea but later ex- 
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tended to Manchuria, China proper and southeastern Asia, and whose 
activities are under close government control. The author is in the 
Finance and Investment Division of the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

MEexIcAN IMMIGRANT AND SEGREGATION, THE; by Emory S. Bogardus; the 
American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, July, 1930. 

MIGRATION AND SLAVERY; by “Padmore ;” Eastern and Colonial, Moscow, 
April-May, 1930. 

“The problem of migration is of particular importance today because 
the imperialist British Labour Party Government is endeavouring to de- 
ceive the masses by trying to convince them that the problem of unemploy- 
ment can be solved by means of emigration and the development of the 
colonies. These two questions are inseparable; they can be solved com- 
pletely only by means of linking them up with the struggle being carried 
on against all forms of imperialist exploitation in the colonies, Dominions 
and capitalist metropolies.” 

Wuere Perit Lurks IN IMMIGRATION ; by T. N. Carver; Nation’s Business, 
Washington, D. C., June, 1930. 

“We talk of the dangers of unrestricted immigration but, if pinned 
down, few of us could explain the danger or tell why it threatens. Here 
is a student’s summary of the situation and some definite facts on the 
nature of the danger and a hint as to when we are likely to face it.” 


JAPAN—GENERAL 


AGRICULTURE AND THE JAPANESE NATIONAL Economy; by Shiroshi Nasu; 
Foreign Affairs, New York, July, 1930. 

The two burdens of increased population and urban unemployment are 
thrusting to the fore in Japan (basically agricultural in spite of her in- 
dustrial progress) the problem of the peasant versus the factory pro- 
letarian, in a fashion destined to influence radically the entire national 
economy of the empire. ‘The alert labor leaders are not blind to the 
situation, and they are now launching several nation-wide campaigns with 
the aim of forming a united front among the peasants and the urban 
proletariat. The bourgeois politicians, the Social Democrats and the left- 
wing Socialists have all put forward separate programs for relieving the 
farmer’s misery and winning his allegiance. . . . The way in which the 
farmer uses his power will largely decide the fate of the capitalistic 
regime in Japan, for nobody can dream of accomplishing any far-reaching 
social reconstruction without the hearty participation of the rural 

population.” 

Japan’s AMAZING ReEcorp; by Kirby Page; the World Tomorrow, New ; 
York, July, 1930. 
Mr. Page has just returned from Japan to the United States. : 
PoiticAL Parties IN JAPAN; by G. F. Hudson; Nineteenth Century, Lon- 
don, June, 1930. 

A brief exposition in which the author points out, among other things, 
| the interesting fact that “by the recent general election the Japanese 
people has given to a single political party an absolute majority of seats 
in the national Diet, and Japan is thus at present one of the few countries 
in the world which is governed neither by a dictatorship nor by a coalition 
of distinct parties nor by a parliamentary minority.” 
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PROBLEM OF JAPAN, THE; unsigned ; the Round Table, London, June, 1930. 
The problem of Japan, as this writer sees it, is rooted in the economic 
difficulties which have hounded her, with brief periods of post-war res- 
pite, since her emergence into world relationships. Complicated by the 
lack of natural wealth and an over-large population, the difficulties drive 
her to industrial and trade expansion as her one safety. Says the author: 
“since uninstructed opinion tends to look upon Japan as a powerful and 
menacing country, it is as well to emphasize for the moment the weak- 
nesses of her economic position.” 

The life of commerce depends upon diplomatic policy, and in this con- 
nexion there is a useful and penetrating interpretation of Japan’s fluctuat- 
ing China policy as the most vital to her existence. Comprehension of 
national traits and characteristics makes her official acts more readily 
understandable. 


MANCHURIA 


CoNsTRUCTION OF HuLuTAo Harspor Marks New Era iN MANCHURIAN 
Procress; by C. Chen; the China Weekly Review (American), Shang- 
hai, June 7, 1930. 

Journey IN Mancuvuria, A; by Arnold Toynbee; reprinted from Man- 
chester Guardian, the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, June 19, 1930. 

MANCHURIA AND CHINA’S FAMINE; by H. Benson-Currie; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, June 12, 1930. 

MoncoL_ia—ANOTHER BALKANS?; by Tamara Andreeva; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, June 14, 1930. 

PoPULATION MoveMENTS IN MANCHURIA; by W. H. Wang; the China 
Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, June 5, 1930. 

S1no-JAPANESE-KoREAN COMPLICATIONS IN THE CHIENTAO DisTRICT; edi- 
torial ; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, June 21, 1930. 

SotuN Mountains, THE; by Owen Lattimore; the China Illustrated Re- 
view (British), Tientsin, May 24 and 31, 1930. 

“In the western part of Fengtien province, west of Taonan, where the 
Manchurian plain rises to the Mongolian plateau, is a region of peculiar 
interest, called sometimes by the name of the Hsingan range and some- 
times by the name of the Solun mountains, which are a foothill system of 
the Hsingan. It is one of the reservoirs into which is flowing the pro- 
digious migration from Shantung and other provinces of North China, 
which has captured the imagination of the Western World.” 

TRAVELS IN MANCHURIA; by Tsao Lien-en; China Journal (British), Shang- 
hai, June, 1930. 
NAVAL PACT 


CANADA AND THE Nava. Pact; by F. H. U.; under the heading “O Can- 
ada; Canadian Forum, Toronto, June, 1930. 

“The achievement of the Three Power Agreement on naval tonnage 
evidently strengthens the good feeling between Great Britain and the 
United States; and this is a matter in which we Canadians are so vitally 
interested that its importance does not need to be emphasized. The failure 
to include France and Italy in the agreement brings to light a growing 
divergence between British and French policy in which we also have a 
considerable interest.” 
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JAPAN AND THE Nava Pact; by K. K. Kawakami; the Nation, New York, 
June 25, 1930. 

Lonpon NAvAL CONFERENCE, THE; by William T. Stone; Information 
Service, New York, May 28, 1930. 

Mr. Stone was in London observing the Naval Conference on behalf 
of the Foreign Policy Association from January 17 to April 5. He here 
discusses the political issues which have been at the core of all effort to- 
ward arms limitation since the World War, the several phases through 
which such effort passed at London, and in detail the terms of the treaty 
which emerged. A final section is devoted to estimates of the treaty and 
its probable requirements and consequences in naval building. 

Lonpon Nava. CoNFERENCE—Iwo Views; by Walter Lippman and 
André Geraud; Foreign Affairs, New York, July, 1930. 

An American observer sets forth the practical and compelling reasons 
for calling the conference, reviews briefly the current armament race and 
the claims made by the powers to support their several parts in that race, 
and then considers the various stages in the progress of negotiations, with 
their significance. Of the resulting treaty he says: “Since its agreements 
represent the concessions and the compromises of statesmen it is in the 
nature of things that naval men gua naval men in all countries will find 
fault with it. The naval men could not, however, have made a better 
treaty. They could not have made any treaty, for they desire irreconcil- 
able things.” 

A French observer (the famous “Pertinax” of Parisian journalism) 
explains why and to what extent, in the French view, the results of the 
conference were incomplete and unsatisfactory. 


PACIFIC DEPENDENCIES 


ADMINISTRATION OF Korea, THE; leading article, Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, June 12, 1930. 

British MALAYA AND THE NETHERLANDS East INDIES—THEIR SIMILAR- 
ITIES AND DiverGENcIES; by H. J. Bridge; Inter-Ocean, Weltevreden, 
June, 1930. 

Causes ET REMEDES DU MALAISE POLITIQUE INDOCHINOIS; by Roger Levy; 
in French; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, June 7, 1930. 

A survey of the complex causes for the late evidences of unrest in 
Indo-China. 

Economic IMPORTANCE TO THE NETHERLANDS, OF THE East INDIAN 
Cotonigs; by Paul S. Guinn (Acting Commercial Attaché at the 
Hague) ; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., June 23, 1930. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE AND ForceD LABOUR IN INDONESIA, THE; 
by “M.;” Eastern and Colonial, Moscow, April-May, 1930. 

“Forced labour in the colonial countries is today one of the most im- 
portant problems of an international character. The International Labour 
Office, this agency of world imperialism, has lately occupied itself with 
this question. ... In Indonesia, forced labour is widespread. And in order 
to show the world that the Labour Office had ‘serious’ intentions of abol- 
ishing this slave-labour system in Indonesia, a specialist from Indonesia 
was appointed as member on the Dutch Workers’ Delegation to the I.L.O. 
Conference last year.” 
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NATIONAL MoveMENT IN INDo-CHINA, THE; editorial; China Tomorrow 
(Chinese), Peiping, May 25, 1930. 

A Chinese review of the revolutionary movement in Indo-China which 
caused uneasiness in French colonial circles during last February and 
March. Reports of executions of revolutionary groups are commented on 
with vigor. 

REVOLUTIONARY UPSURGE IN THE COoLonies; by L. Heller; Eastern and 
Colonial, Moscow, April-May, 1930. 

“The general revolutionary upsurge has manifested itself with par- 
ticular force in the colonial and semi-colonial countries. Along with the 
former centres of the colonial revolutionary movement—China, India, 
Indonesia, Korea, the Arabian East .... ever more and more are new 
countries, like Indo-China, Formosa, the Philippines, etc., being drawn 
into the movement.” 

TravaiL Force Aux Cotonies, Le; by Georges Hardy; in French; L’Eu- 
rope Nouvelle, Paris, June 14, 1930. 

Four articles dealing with various aspects of the problem of colonial 
forced labor as raised by the International Labor Conference. Signed by 
Georges Hardy, “X.X.X.,”’ C. A. Le Neveu (Director General of the 
French Colonial Union), and L. Jouhaux. The latter’s title is “Forced 
Labor, Survival of Slavery.” 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

CuiLe’s New PENAL Cope; by A. R. Gonzalez; Chile, New York City, July, 
1930. 

Chile, following the pioneering footsteps of Mexico, has introduced a 
new code of criminal procedure which is described as ‘“‘revolutionary yet 
soundly scientific.” 

CHINESE EDUCATION IN THE INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT; editorial; the 
China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, June 19, 1930. 

A comparison of appropriations for Chinese and foreign education in 
the Shanghai International Settlement. 

NECESSITY FOR A New PHILOSOPHY AND ITs BEARING ON MISSIONARY 
Work; by P. H. Kohnstamm; the Jnternational Review of Missions, 
London, April, 1930. 

“Reports from all parts of the world, from China, India and the Near 
East, as well as from the great cities of Europe and America, agree on this 
point, that old and venerable forms of social life are beginning to lose 
their hold on the masses of the population, being undermined by modern 
science and technical art, which seem to be based on principles incom- 
patible with the values that guided former generations.” 

SHALL THE STATE PENSION THE AGED? by Edward S. Cowdrick; Nation’s 
Business, Washington, D. C., June, 1930. 

Will institutional care solve this problem which has grown out of the 
changing social system and the break down of the family in the West? It 
is a debatable question and one which the rapidly industrializing Orient 
may also have to face. 

Women Go FREE IN CENTRAL AstIA; by Louis Fischer; the Nation, New 

York, July 2, 1930. 

A story of the Mongoloid Kazak women of Central Asia, who do not 
have a tradition of the harem and veil. 
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Basic TENDENCIES IN SovieT Art; by Xenia Tichonova; Voks, Moscow, 
January-February, 1930. 

This is a new English publication of the Soviet Union Society for Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Countries, in amplified and attractive form. 
There are several leading articles and numerous brief ones on various 
subjects of interest to the student of modern Russia, all enlivened with 
illustrations. 

STALIN’s Power; by Paul Scheffer; Foreign Affairs, New York, July, 1930. 
Paul Scheffer, the Washington correspondent of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, was for many years stationed in Moscow. He paints Stalin, the 
strong man of Russia today, in a most unfavorable light, seeking in his 
thwarted, and unhappy background for the clues to his power, which he 
describes as ruthless, sly and shrewd. There is a circumstantial account of 
the process by which Stalin, who “never belonged to that brilliant group 
which gathered in Russia from all lands after the February revolution,” 
beset Lenin’s last years and later bested Trotsky, Zinoviev and Kamenev. 
He is described as essentially the Asiatic, at one with the 150 million 
inhabitants of a “still barbaric” country, and thereby different from other 
Europeanized leaders. Therein lies one secret of his present power. 

This writer regards Stalin’s triumph as the death blow to the free play 
of opinions and the spontaneous development of policy within the Bol- 
shevik party and Russia. 

Survey oF Soviet Russta’s ACCOMPLISHMENTS, A; by Boris E. Skvirsky; 
Current History, New York, July, 1930. 

An official review of the past twelve years by the Director of the So- 
viet Union Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Why I Am He -pinc; by Henry Ford; Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C., 
June, 1930. 

“The business man contemplating doing business with Russia faces a 
complex situation. There are conflicting reports coming out of Russia, 
conflicting opinions as to what the business man might expect. Mr. Ford 
did not hesitate to deal with the Soviet. He has a philosophy of his own 
about Russia, production, and world competition.” 

WomeEN OF THE USSR; by Sophia R. Farman; Voks, Moscow, January- 
February, 1930. 

“In the land of the Soviets woman is actually, not theoretically, an 
equal member of society, widely participating in all branches of construc- 
tion; therefore there is no special woman’s movement.” An interesting 
record of the active participation of women in the diplomatic, political 
and economic life of the new Russia. 


MISCELLANEOUS RELATIONS 


CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF PaciFIc RELATIONS, THE; editorial ; the 
Pacific Review, New York, Volume II, No. 1, 1930. 
This is the first number of the revived “Pacific Review,” published in 
New York and edited by Dr. Osamu Terada. There are other rather 
widely representative brief contributions and editorial, comments. 


FurTHER ANTARCTIC ExPLoRATIONS; by Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins; the 
Geographical Review, New York, July, 1930. 
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GOVERNMENT BY TECHNOLOGISTS; by Charles A. Beard; the New Republic, 
New York, June 18, 1930. 

A well-known American social student and writer presents what he 
considers are the fallacies of the present American trends in “expert” 
government. 

GraB FoR ANTARCTICA, THE; by a British Editor; the Living Age, New 
York, June 1, 1930. 

In view of the lead article in the July issue of Pactric AFFAIRS, and 
of the fact that “ownership” of Antarctica since Admiral Byrd’s return 
has become a live issue, this British plea for “magnanimity” will be of 
interest to readers. 

INTER-RACIAL RELATIONSHIPS IN THE Far East; by S. K. Datta; the Jnter- 
national Review of Missions, London, July, 1930. 

Lanpb UTILIZATION Maps oF MANCHURIA; by Nobuo Murakoshi and Glenn 
T. Trewartha; the Geographical Review, New York, July, 1930. 
NortH America Looks SoutH; by Robert Cahen Salaberry; the Living Age, 

New York, June 1, 1930. 

“Waldo Frank, the celebrated American author, has been giving a 
course of lectures in the Argentine, where he has announced the death of 
Europe and the birth of a new America. The enthusiastic reception that 
has greeted him in Buenos Aires ought to make the Old World somewhat 
anxious. .. . Soon after Mr. Frank’s arrival in Buenos Aires this phil- 
osopher of young America became a sympathetic, almost popular, figure.” 


POSITION IN THE Far EAst AND THE KyoTo CONFERENCE, THE; by Viscount 
Hailsham ; Journal of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Lon- 
don, May, 1930. 

The leader of the British group at the Kyoto Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions conference addressed the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
on his return to London in April from Asia, on the above topics. He said 
at the outset: “The first impression, which I should like to stress, is an 
impression of the vital importance to this country of the international 
situation in the Far East,” and based this statement on the vital impor- 
tance of world peace, menaced today by Manchuria, “surely one of the 
most dangerous spots in the world today,” and on the almost equal mate- 
rial importance of international trade, in which Japan is one of the most 
serious competitors of the era. Lord Hailsham discussed fully the trend 
of discussion on the main problems of the Kyoto agenda. There followed 
a lively discussion, some commendatory, some highly critical. 

PROBLEMS OF THE PaciFic; by G. A. Johnston; Vox Studentium, Geneva, 
April-June, 1930. 

Procress OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN CANADA, THE; by T. F. Mcllwraith; the 
Canadian Historical Review, Toronto, June, 1930. 

RECENT Books ON THE PaciFic ArgA; by K. C. Leebrick; Political Science 


Quarterly, New York, June, 1930. 
An article evaluating a series of books, selected by the author, dealing 


with the Pacific area. 
TTUSAYAN: THE Hopi INDIAN CouUNTRY OF ARIZONA; by J. W. Hoover; the 
Geographical Review, New York, July, 1930. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the Inter- 
national Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


RESIGNATION OF J. Merve Davis 
HE resignation of J. Merle Davis as General Secretary of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, which was announced at Kyoto in November, 1929, 
became effective on July 2, when Mr. Davis with his family sailed from 
Honolulu for the United States. 
The official letter announcing this fact, addressed to members of the Pacific 
Council by the Chairman, Jerome D. Greene, follows: 
June 27, 1930 


Members of the Pacific Council : 

I am informed by cable today that our General Secretary, Mr. J. Merle 
Davis, will relinquish his duties at the Secretariat in Honolulu on his de- 
parture thence for the United States on July 2. 

I cannot let this event pass without an expression of the great debt which 
the members of the Institute, all who have attended its Conferences, and, 
indeed, the peoples of the Pacific countries, owe to the utterly disinterested 
and able services Mr. Davis has rendered in the formative years of the In- 
stitute. No one could have interpreted more loyally than he the international 
and impartial spirit which should animate the secretariat of such an organiza- 
tion as ours; and certainly no one could more earnestly or successfully have 
endeavored to divest himself of the prejudices which sometimes hamper the 
meeting of minds representing diverse races and nationalities. There has 
been abundant testimony to the complete confidence felt in Mr. Davis’s in- 
tegrity and good will. The Institute will, indeed, be fortunate if such con- 
fidence shall always attach to its administration. 

During the months that have elapsed since the Kyoto Conference, Mr. 
Davis’s interest in the welfare of the Institute has kept him at work, in char- 
acteristic disregard of his own interests. He leaves his post now with the 
affectionate regard of the Pacific Council and of all who have been associated 
with him in the Institute of Pacific Relations, and with their earnest wishes 
for his success and happiness in whatever labors he will shortly undertake. 

Until the appointment of Mr. Davis’s successor, Mr. Charles Loomis, as 
you will already have been informed, will serve as Acting General Secretary; 
and correspondence with reference to the Institute should continue to be ad- 
dressed to the General Secretary at Honolulu. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) JEROME D. GREENE 
Chairman 

N July first the Hawaii Council of the Institute, with Mr. Frank C. 
Atherton presiding, honored Mr. and Mrs. Davis with a farewell 
luncheon in the Gold Room of the Alexander Young Hotel. The Chinese, 
Japanese and British Consuls-General with their wives sat at the speakers’ 
table with Mr. and Mrs. Davis and the chairman. Mr. Atherton, who has 
been closely associated with Mr. Davis from the earliest stages of the In- 
stitute’s career, spoke feelingly of the part the first General Secretary had 
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played in laying the foundations for the Institute’s structure in Pacific coun- 
tries. Mr. Davis voiced his deep interest in the work, his appreciation of all 
the help that had been his, and his profound conviction of the great and in- 
creasingly useful part which the Institute is to play in the affairs of the area. 
He then told something of the new task to which he is going. 

Mr. Davis has accepted the directorship of the Bureau of Social and In- 
dustrial Research and Counsel which is to be established at Geneva under the 
auspices of the International Missionary Council. The aim of the new bureau 
is to organize the sources of information concerning the effects of modern 
industrialism and investment of capital upon the native populations in various 
parts of Asia and Africa and other industrially undeveloped regions; to bring 
such data to the attention of the public opinion of the countries involved, both 
through the League of Nations and the established press channels, and to 
throw light upon the whole problem involved in the process of development, 
exploitation and betterment of the backward peoples resulting from their con- 
tact with the so-called Christian and civilized nations. 

In September of this year Mr. Davis will go to Geneva to set up this 
Bureau and plan the field work. The International Council (Dr. John R. 
Mott, chairman) is composed of seventeen national units, including four 
Asiatic countries, New Zealand and Australia, so that the Director will be at 
least in part on familiar ground. The Geneva bureau will be the first in- 
ternational office serving all its national units as a clearing house of research, 
information and counsel, and its secretariat will be international in character. 
Geneva was chosen as its locale because of the information and sympathetic 
assistance which are expected to be made available to it through the presence 
there of the League of Nations and the International Labor Office. In con- 
cluding his description of his new task Mr. Davis said: 

“Not the least of the aspects of this new work which interest me is the 
opportunity it will afford to introduce a new and wide constituency to the 
technique and point of view of the Institute of Pacific Relations.” 


THE DEATH OF HERBERT CROLY 


Mr. Herbert Croly, editor of the New Republic (New York), member 
of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations and attendant at 
the 1927 Honolulu Conference, succumbed to a long illness on May 17 in 
Santa Barbara, California. Princess Antoine Bibesco, who was at one time 
associated with Mr. Croly, writes from Spain to the London Times an ap- 
preciation of Mr. Croly which is in part as follows: 

“The death of Herbert Croly is an irreparable loss to his friends, his 
acquaintances, his readers, and his writers. I say his writers advisedly, for 
the brilliant band of editors of the New Republic—some of whom, like Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, have now gone farther afield—will one and all acknowl- 
edge the immense debt that they owed, not only to his leadership—at once 
dominant and unobtrusive—but to his quiet and subtle insight into the quality 
and the idiosyncrasies of each individual contributor. To live within the 
radius of his sympathy was to feel that you were living in a climate where 
the best fruits of your brain and character could hardly fail to grow and 
flourish. ... 

“This is not the place to speak of his intellectual achievements. His place 
in the world of American journalists was unique; but devotion, disinterested- 
ness, courage, tenacity, independence, faith—the words are cold until they are 
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lit by the flame of a personal dedication. Herbert Croly carried a torch 
through the whole of his public life, but we, his friends, may be forgiven if we 
think at this moment rather of a man whose nobility of character and tender- 
ness of nature have been an inspiration and a comfort that we have lost for- 
ever, and few of his adversaries will fail to join in our mourning.” 


SovieT RaAILway CONSULTANT 
Mr. Ralph Budd, President of the Great Northern Railway of America, 


and an American Institute Council member, has been invited by the Soviet 
Government to visit the USSR in June and July as a consultant on Russian 
railways, according to information received from New York. Advices from 
China indicate that he is also expected to visit in that country later. 


BritisH NortH Borneo 


Following the Kyoto conference of the Institute the British group has 
been in negotiation with the British North Borneo Company through Sir 
Neill Malcolm, its chairman, with regard to the participation of North Borneo 
representatives in the work of the Institute. This is in consequence of the 
application received by the Pacific Council from North Borneo at the Kyoto 
session, at which time the matter was referred to the British group. 

An arrangement has been made for the exchange of information with the 
Government Secretary at Sandakan, British North Borneo, and for the open- 
ing of any further negotiations direct with the International Headquarters of 
the Institute at Honolulu. This information comes through the Hon. H. A. 
Wyndham, chairman of the Institute of Pacific Relations Committee, Chatham 
House, London. : 

J. B. ConpiiFFe in Paris 

Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary, who has been in London since 
April, attended the Conference of Institutions for the Scientific Study of 
International Relations in Paris during June, presenting a paper before the 
gathering. Dr. Condliffe will not go to China and Japan this autumn as 
he had intended. 

CANADIAN FINANCE MEMBER 

This office has been informed of the expected appointment of William M. 
Birks, President of Henry Birks and Sons, Ltd., and President of the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, as the Canadian member of the International 
Finance Committee of the Institute, but final confirmation has not yet been 
received. Mr. Birk’s appointment will provide the fourth member of the com- 
mittee, the other three being Mr. E. C. Carter for the United States, Mr. 
Sing-loh Hsu for China and Mr. H. A. Wyndham for Britain. 


AMERICAN CounciL CABLE ADDRESS 

The American Council announces a change in its cable address, which 
has in the past been “Inquiry, New York.” The new address will be “Inparel, 
New York,” the code word being the same as that used for Headquarters at 
Honolulu. 

Dr. P. C. CHANG 

Dr. P. C. Chang, Director of the Middle School of Nankai University, 
Tientsin, and authority on the drama, Chinese and Western, was in Honolulu 
for two weeks ending July 3 as producing manager for Mei Lan-fang who 
closed his American tour on that date. Dr. Chang, a brother of Dr. Chang 
Po-ling, President of Nankai University and member of our China Council, 
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is also greatly interested in Institute projects, particularly in the educational 
and general cultural field. On June 26 he met with the Advisory Committee 
of the Institute at luncheon at the Pacific Club, where he spoke in most en- 
lightening manner upon the modern educational experiments and adaptations 
now going on in China. Dr. Chang also found time for consultation with 
members of the international secretariat on a number of matters of impor- 
tance. He returned on July 3 to the United States, where he had interrupted 
and postponed a number of lecture engagements in order to assist in the pro- 
ductions of Mei Lan-fang. Dr. Chang rendered invaluable service to the 
American public in those cities where Mr. Mei’s plays were produced, by 
lectures setting forth the fundamentals of the Chinese traditional theatre and 
making more comprehensible the dramatic forms in which his hearers were 
later to see the great actor’s art. He will lecture in education at the Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Politics and later at the Institute of International 
Relations at Berkeley. 
CHINESE AGRARIAN RESEARCH 

Reports from the Research Secretary announce that arrangements have 
been made for Mr. R. H. Tawney of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science to visit China early in 1931 in order to make a study of 
Chinese agrarian problems for the Institute. Mr. Tawney is well known 
as a student of English economic history and as the author of several books 
including ““The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century,” “Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism” and “The Acquisitive Society.” His book “The 
British Labor Movement” was given as a lecture before the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics in 1925. He will investigate the changing agrarian 
problem of China in the light of the similar developments which took place 
in England and Europe during the 11th and 17th centuries, and in the course 
of his work will probably visit the Universities of Nanking, Nankai and 
Yenching. 

Miss HELEN KIM 

Miss Helen Kim, Dean of Ewha College, Seoul, and leader in the Korean 
group of the Institute, called at Central Headquarters on June 19 for a brief 
visit while the steamer was in port at Honolulu. Miss Kim was on her way 
to Columbia where she expects to do two years of special work in educational 
theory and methods at Teachers’ College. 


AUSTRALIAN APPOINTMENTS 

Last-minute communications from Melbourne indicate that Dr. G. L. 
Wood has been named secretary of the Australian Group, filling the vacancy 
left by the resignation of G. F. Taylor this spring. Professor Stephen Roberts 
has been named research secretary for Australia in place of Professor Griffith 
Taylor, who has been in America for two years. Mr. Stanley Addison, assistant 
registrar of the University of Melbourne, has been named as New Zealand’s 
finance member. 
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